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INTRODUCTION. 

China is a nation of walls within walls. They vary in size from the famous Great 
Wall of China some fifteen hundred miles in length to the humble mud walls of the 
country farmer. The first was commenced in about 240 B.C. as a defense against the 
Tartars and is classed as one of the Wonders of the World. The latter are built every 
day by the country people to protect their small compounds and meager belongings 
from wandering man or beast. 

In between these two extremes we find every sort of wall — city walls, palace walls, 
yamen walls and walls of the rich and poor. There is no doubt that these walls have 
profoundly effected China's history and the psychology of her people. In addition to 
this they have caused the Chinese family to build for itself a small feudal castle, so to 
speak, into which the family or clan withdraws and closes the gates. 

Within the many walls of China have been enacted its greatness and tragedy for 
centuries. So on a lesser scale the average Chinese family in their small walled compound 
is a fair cross section and example of the great nation they represent. The compound 
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is their world to a large extent, certainly to the women folks, to whom going outside its 
confines is quite an event. 

So because of the feudal nature of Chinese life the peddler became an institution. 
The women could not leave their homes to visit the shops or market places except on 
rare occasions such as temple fairs. In fact all custom and tradition — to say nothing 
of their bound feet — made it difficult for the Chinese women to leave their own walls in 
search of the necessities of life. Hence came the peddlers of all kinds who play a most 
important part in the scheme of Chinese life. Their number is legion — they sell, buy, 
exchange, mend, entertain and cater to the personal wants of man in almost every 
conceivable manner. 

The fact that people live behind walls has caused these various peddlers each to 
have a call or sound by which his presence may be announced. It is their only method 
of advertising. The calls or sounds are as varied as the peddlers themselves, each type 
having a characteristic method. Every locality has its customs in this regard, some 
dating back hundreds of years. It is interesting to note that many of the instruments 
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used will be found common to the same type of peddler in various parts of China. The 
vocal calls, cries or shrieks are more susceptible of change and vary greatly in different 
sections of the country. 

The peddlers have many ways of bringing their audible advertising to the attention 
of the people who live behind the walls. Some call out their wares in a musical voice 
or song calculated to please the hearer. Others have a loud or discordant -cry which 
grates on the nerves as though the devil himself had something to sell, while a very few 
have no sound or call at all, and one wonders how they exist. There are those who 
speak their calls without apparent effort please, or alarm. Perhaps the most interesting 
are the ones who have instruments of one kind or another which vary from Buddhist 
temple horns of Tibetan origin to the sound made by striking with a stick the kettle, 
gourd or other article which the peddler has for sale. But whether vo^al or instrument- 
al the peddlers' advertising is full of audible color and is one of the outstanding features 
of life in the Peking "hu 2 t'ung 2 " (fflffi) as the small lanes and alleys are called in 
Chinese. 
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The subject of this study is ' 'Calls, Sounds and Merchandise of the Peking Street 
Peddlers". All the peddlers are not included as their number seems endless but the 
important and most common are described. They give an insight into the life, habits 
and psychology of the Chinese people which no other field reaches. 

About sixty of these peddlers are presented in the following pages and a description 
is given of their calls, characteristic sounds and what they have to sell, buy, exchange 
or what service they offer to their customers that Jive behind the walls of old Peking. 
Peking, the former capital of China and the residence of many Emperors, has a charm 
and tradition all its own. No little part in it is played by the street peddlers who cater 
to the wants of the seven hundred thousand people who live inside the city walls and 
again inside the walls of their own compounds. 

In describing the street peddlers they have been arranged under the four seasons 
of the year for convenience. Some of the peddlers sell seasonable articles while some 
are seen the year round. The former are listed under their proper season and the latter 
will be found under the season in which they are particularly in evidence. 
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The Wade system of Romanization has been used and the small figures indicate 
the tones in the "Mandarin" dialect as spoken in Peking. The "Madarin" dialect, 
thus called because it was the one used by the Imperial Court, is for all practical 
purposes the one now known as "Kuo 2 Yit 3 " (IriUfg) or "National Language". Under 
this guise it is taught in all the schools under National Government supervision 
throughout China. There are four tones to this dialect which may be described as 
follows: — 

1st tone: This is a high, even tone, higher than a foreigner is accustomed to use. 
It is short and cut off without a change in pitch. It is something like the sound used 
in a foreign exclamation. 

2nd tone: This is a tcne which starts a little lower than the 1st tone and rises 
before being cut off. It is something like the sound used when a foreigner asks a 
question. It is a short tone. 

3rd tone: This tone starts lower than either of the first two described, drops slightly 
and then rises again. It is held longer than any of the four tones, and sounds 
something like the tone used by foreigners to express surprise. 
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4th tone: This tone starts about the level of the third tone and drops, sounding 
something like the tone used by foreigners to end a sentence. It is not as long as the 
third tone but held longer than the first or second. 

This information about the street peddlers was originally prepared as partial 
requirement for the degree of Master of Arts at the College of Chinese Studies in Peking 
and is published with the permission of the authorities of that institution. The author's 
thanks are particularly due to Dr. W. B. Pettus, President of the College, for his 
assistance and guidance in the matter of language study and to the author's friend and 
teacher, Mr. Chin Yueh-p'o (&j3j£j. 
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Peking — a city of walls within walls. Here live thousands 
of Chinese whose daily needs are supplied by street peddlers 



Melon seed peddler. 



Mai* kua 1 izu z erh 2 ti l 

M ili ? S 69 



This peddler calls — 

"Hao k'e ti kua tzu erh ai" (£f fit #j jft ^ pg) or ''Easily opened melon 
seeds!" These are the yellow or white seeds of the pumpkin and the black seeds of 
the water melon which have been heated until dry. The Chinese like to crack 
the seeds edgewise with their front teeth and eat the small kernel which is inside. 
A plate of seeds seems to miraculously appear with tea wherever Chinese meet and help 
along the general sociability of the occasion. 

The peddlers who sell these seeds hit a small gong, about four inches in 
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diameter, with a little stick of wood. They carry a basket and while occasionally seen at 
other times are exceptionally prevalent at New Year's time. At this season they also 
carry packs of small Chinese playing cards which the people use to help pass the night 
waiting for the New Year. The selling of these cards, however, is prohibited by the 
police. 



Jew's harp peddler. Mai * A "™ ! ^'*'« 5 «*■ u % 

R p m % ft 

This peddler calls — 

"K'ou 8 ch'in 3 erh 2 lai s , mai 3 kW ch'in 5 erh* a'!" 

(n ? * i p 3? s W 

"Jew's harps have arrived, come and buy!" 

The se men sell Jew's harps but their real business is selling dice sets composed 
of six dice— "shai 8 tzu s " (f£f); a card game having thirty two cards— "ku 8 p'ai 2 " (^mh 
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and a card game having one hundred and twenty cards — "chih s p'ai 2,, (^^f). These games 
are much enjoyed by the people at New Year's season but the selling of them is prohibited 
in order to discourage gambling. 

Thep eddler carries a few Jew's harps wrapped in a cloth but has the pockets 
of his long coats full of dice and card sets. The police know this but pay no attention 
as long as they do not actually see the sale of the prohibited articles. For this reason 
the purchaser calls the peddler inside his front gate, closes the folding doors and 
commences to bargain for the dice or cards. 

The dice or "ku 3 tzu 8 " (fl£p), commonly called "shai 3 tzu 8 " are the 

same as used by foreigners. They have been known in China since before the T'ang 
Dynasty or for close to a thousand years. They come in sets of six. 

There are two kinds of cards. The "ku 8 p'ai 2 " and "chih 3 p'ai 2 " 

The "ku 8 p'ai 2 " come in sets of thirty-two and the sets are made of bamboo, wood or 
ivory depending on the price. The "cards" are about an inch wide and two inches 
long. There are sixteen sets which have from one to twelve dots on them. In other 
words there is a pair of each from ones to twelves and form extra pairs — two fives and 
two sevens. The game is much like the foreign game of dominoes and like dice is 



supposed to be about a thousand years old. One to four persons may play with the 
ffcu* p'ai 8 ". 

The "chih 8 p'ai 2 " are made of paper and each set has one hundred and 
twenty eight cards. Of these more than half have printed on them the picture of one 
of the famous characters from the "Shui Hu" (tR^) or the book which Pearl Buck has 
translated and called "All Men Are Brothers". In this book are one hundred and eight 
famous outlaws who took their names from one hundred and eight stars in the heavens. 
The other cards have dots, flowers or other designs on them. It takes four persons 
to play with "chih 3 p'ai 2 ' \ This game is said to be only some four hundred years old. 
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Almond tea peddler. Ma * ^ 4 < rP ch * a * iil 

M * t: * » 



This peddler cries "hsing 4 jen* erh* chV yu" — (^f^^Rffl) or "Almond tea oh!". 
He carries two round wooden containers suspended on either end of a pole carried on 
the shoulder, a "t'iao 1 tzu 8 " ($£F>). In the one carried in front is a small stove to 
warm the liquid which is carried in a copper bowl. The other wooden container is 
used to carry the coppers earned from selling the tea and a few extra china bowls. 

This almond "tea" is made with a base of rice flour — "mi 8 fen 8 " — to which 
is added a little sugar and powdered almonds. The mixture is served very hot and is 
most palatable. It is also a favorite dish at Chinese feasts. 
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ALMOND TEA PEDDLER ^ # ^ ffy mai 4 hsing 4 jen* erh 2 ch'a 2 ti 1 



Rice flour cake peddler. 



Mai* feng 1 kao 1 , ai* wo* wo* it 1 

w t» m & ft » w 



This peddler cries — 

"Feng 1 kao 1 lai 2 , ai 4 wo 4 wo" (^iafcfgSSS) or "Here come the rice cakes and 
sweet balls!" 

These peddlers are Mohammedan— why, no one seems to know except that it is 
the custom. They carry a wooden tray slung in front of them by means of a sling 
around the neck. They sell two kinds of cakes — "feng 1 kao 1 " and "ai 4 wo 4 

wo 4 " (jftgffi). The "feng 1 kao 1 " is made of rice flour and made into a large cake 
about fourteen inches in diameter and two inches thick. This is cut into slices which 
sell for about two big coppers a cut. The cake is white or red according to whether 
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R,CE ANp F LOUR CAKE PEDDLER R B & ffi Wi M mai 4 feng* kao 1 al 4 wo 1 wo* ti* 



white or red sugar is used in making. 

The ' 'ai 4 wo 4 wo 4 " is made from rice flour formed into a ball about the size of 
a chestnut, with some sugar in the center. It is eaten cold and is a great favorite with 
the children. 

This peddler not only has his call but also hits a Castanet like object with a stick 
"ta 8 hsiao 3 pang 1 tzu 3 " *r*W*)- 



This peddler carries a "yuan 2 lung 2 " (nf|) which is about a foot high. It is 
studded with brass headed nails and looks very festive. His characteristic sound is made 





with a gong about eight inches in diameter and made from thicker metal than usually 
found in gongs. 
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He sells cakes made into almost any design desired by the customer such as figures, 
animals, fruits, etc. The material used is a thick paste made from mashed peas and 
sugar. This he models as desired, the figure being hollow. Inside he puts a little 
sugar as an extra attraction. Needless to say his customers are all children, generally 
under fifteen years of age. 



Reed horn peddler. m<# & erk* & 

% m » a ft 



This peddler is one of the first on the streets in the spring and his appearance 
is always welcomed by the Chinese as one of the signs that the coldest weather is over. 
He is seen on the first day of the New Year and for about three months thereafter. 

Some of these peddlers are old men but the majority are old women. In the 
autumn these old people go outside the city walls to the marshy places and stream 
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banks where reeds grow. They gather the reed leaves which they take to their homes 
and during the winter they roll them spirally into small horns. A thorn is used to 
keep the leaf from unrolling. 

These small horns are made in varying sizes from three to six inches in length. 
The peddler places one of them inside a broken earthern wine jug when he blows to 
advertise his wares. The jug amplifies the sound of the reed horn. Needless to say 
the horns purchased sound very weak by comparison, but they sell for only two to four 
coppers each and the children love them. 

The peddler carries a basket in which he places his collection of horns. In the 
side of the horn is often stuck a small paper flag as an added attraction. 



Glutinous rice cake peddler. Mai* yuan- ksiao 1 a 1 

V. tL W & 



This peddler has a peculiar call which it is difficult to translate. 
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He says — 




GLUTINOUS RICE CAKE PEDDLER £ yb ^ mai« yuan* hsiao* ti* 



"Chin 1 t'ou 4 la, hua 2 t'ou 4 la 1 , (»»TflS»T) 
Chiang 1 mi 8 yuan 2 hsiao 1 ". (fn -ft 5c W)- 

A literal translation of the first two lines has no meaning. The first part "chin 1 
t'ou 4 la 1 " (gtj8T) means that the heat has gone completely through the article. No 
peddler has been found who knows exactly what the second phrase "hua 2 t'ou 4 la 1 " 
(ttMT) means but to say that the article is well cooked is translation enough for 
purposes of this study. The rest of the call is simple as it simply states that he has 
"yuan 2 hsiao 1 " (%f) or little round balls made of glutinous rice or "chiang 1 mi 8 " (jEflfc). 
You might give his call — "I have for sale little round rice balls which are thoroughly 
cooked' ' . 

This peddler carries a small stove and a metal water bowl on one end of his 
"t'iao 1 tzu 8 " and on the other a wooden box containing the little round cakes made 
from glutinous rice flour. The cakes vary in size to about the diameter of a golf ball. 
They are dropped into a bowl of water and cooked for about an hour. They must 
be eaten hot or the material becomes like paste. 

The expression "Yuan 2 hsiao 1 " (yc^) comes from the term "yuan 2 hsiao 1 chieh 2 " 
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(5cWffli)' the name of the festival on the fifteenth day— full moon— of the first month of 
the Lunar Year. This is sometimes called the Lantern Festival by foreigners. The 
cake is made round in shape because of the sound of the character "yuan 8 " (55) which 
is the same sound as the character "yuan* "(7c) meaning round. 
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Toy peddler. 

i 



Ta a i'ang* lo 2 erh* ti l 

w n i a w 



In Chinese this peddler is called "ta' fang* lo 2 erh 8 ti 1 "— "candy gong hitter". 
He uses a wooden stick to hit a small gong about six inches in diameter. This is his 
method of announcing his arrival to the children within hearing. His title does not 
accurately describe his wares for he sells but little candy. This is called "jen a shen* 
t'ang 8 " (AliHg) °r "ginsing candy" but it has none of that famous and expensive root 
in it. Actually his candy is made from sugar with a little chalk— "pai 8 tV tzu 8 " 
(S±iF-) added. It comes in short sticks about three inches long and a little bigger 
around than a lead pencil. He also sells a few candy drops made from sugar. 
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Aside from this small amount of candy the peddler sells toys. This is his real 
stock and he carries a great variety of articles. They are made of paper, of the cheapest 
scrap wood, tin and cardboard and none sell for more than the equivalent of two or three 
cents U.S. currency. Some of the articles sold are: 

Clay figures. 
Paper wagons. 
Glass marbles. 




Wooden and cardboard swords. 
Wooden guns. 
False faces. 
False whiskers. 
Playthings made of old tin. 
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All of these peddlers have a small paper house or rack with shelves in it on which 
they display some of their wares. Some have this on top of a basket which is slung 
over the shoulder and some have two round wooden boxes in which the toys are carried. 
In the latter case a "t'iao tzu" is used and one box slung on either end of the 

pole which is carried over the shoulder. 
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Paper pattern peddler. 



Mai* huatyang* erA 2 ffl 

n ~& m je, & 



This peddler calls out — 

"Hua* yang* erh' lai s , chien 3 yang* erh 2 t'iao 1 " {im^MmM^) which means 
"Here come the paper patterns, pick out your own". 

The paper pattern seller is a busy man and while he sells his goods all the year he 
is especially busy around the New Year celebrations. He sells paper patterns for 
embroidery and needlework of all kinds; the slippers worn by the Chinese women, 
clothing and all kinds of wearing apparel require embroidery of some sort. The inability 
of the average person to originate designs is well known and especially is this true of the 
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Peking girls. So the paper pattern makers of Peking, mostly women, became famous. 
They make the fine lace like patterns of thin white or red paper on which the designs 
are cut out with a sharp knife. Four patterns of the same kind are generally considered 
a set and are cut out at the same time. Many of these patterns are sent from Peking 
to other parts of the country. 

The peddler puts the patterns in a glass topped box which he carries by a strap 
slung over his shoulder. The ordinary patterns are cut from white paper, the red ones 
being used to put under bowls, etc., as ornaments at weddings, birthdays or other gala 
occasions. In this manner the red cut designs, originally intended for embroidery 
patterns, are used much as the people of the West use doilies. 
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Cloth peddler. 



Vac? ku 9 erh* U* 

I S g ft 



The cloth peddler has a small drum about three inches in diameter on the end of 
a handle about twelve inches long. This handle is held upright and twisted in the 
fingers, causing two leather knobs or buttons on strings to strike the drum. The 
characteristic method of handling the drum is the reason for this man being called a 
"yao 3 ku* erh 2 ti 1 " (#g*Si($) or "small drum shaker" as the drum is twisted instead of 
being struck. The use of the diminutive form "ku* erh*" (gfcg) indicates that the 
drum or "ku*" (ffc) used is a small one. 

This type of peddler generally pushes a small two wheeled cart on which he has 
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for sale all kinds of cloth such as may be used for making women's under garments, 
children's clothes in common use around the house. The cloth is the cheaper grade 
such as the flowered patterns used for children, and the white or blue " coolie cloth" so 
commonly seen in the Chinese clothing. 

Some of the cloth peddlers carry a bundle on their shoulders and have no cart. 
This type generally have the white and blue "coolie cloth" only, whereas the ones with 
the cart sell a much larger variety. 

The cloth sold comes largely from abroad, English and Japanese material now 
predominating, though some German blue cloth has a good reputation. The cloth 
peddlers buy short pieces and ends from the large stores which sell such remnants by 
weight. The peddlers of course then sell by measure and so make their profit. 

Braid seller. JW/a*w«« 

m * m m 

This peddler sells braid to sew around the edges of ladies' garments. The braid is 
called "t'a^ 1 tzu 8 " (jg^) and comes in many varieties, some plain, some embroidered. 
Most of the braid is English, French or Chinese made, 
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The braid seller carries a large pack on his back. The pack is composed of many 
small paper boxes obtaining the braid. These boxes are stacked on top of the other 
and then wrapped in a large piece of coarse blue cloth. This bundle is roped and forms 
the peddler's pack. 

The characteristic sound of the braid seller is made with a drum and the Chinese 
call him a "yao 2 ta 4 ku 8 ti"' or "large drum swinger". This distinguishes 

him from the "yao 2 ku 3 erlr ti 1 " (fcfij&tt), the peddler who has a small drum and 
sells cloth. The "ta 4 ku E " (^cft) is about eighteen inches in diameter fastened to the 
end of a stick. This stick is quite strong and is sometimes used as an aid in carrying 
the pack. 

XT Til yao- fang 1 hi* ertP ti x 

Notions peddler. * £ « S « 

This peddler carries a small drum about six inches in diameter which is fastened to 
the end of a stick. When the stick is twirled in the fingers the drum is struck by two 
small knots or other small objects fastened to the sides of the drum with strings. On 
the top of the drum is fastened a small gong about three inches in diameter. This also 
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has two leather thongs with knots or buttons tied on the ends. The stick is twirled with 
the right hand, drum and gong pointing downward and both sound at the same time. 

On the peddler's left shoulder is swung a box about two feet wide and three feet 
high containing his wares which are arranged on small shelves inside. This peddler 
sells combs, hair oil, tooth brushes, tongue scrapers, face powder, small scissors and 
thimbles. He also carries a small assortment of needles and thread but the articles 
first named are his main stock. 

The thimbles sold are interesting. They are small circles of brass, more like a 
broad flat ring with dents in it to catch the head of the needle. Their use would present 
difficulties to the Occidental seamstress who is used to having a thimble which covers 
the whole tip of the finger. 



Thread peddler. 



Vao~ ting 2 erh- tf 1 

m m s « 



This peddler carries a small gong about three inches in diameter fastened by three 
or four strings inside a metal ring which is on the end of a small stick. The stick is held 
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THREAD PEDDLER ffi ft «, A!) 



up in the air about vertically and twisted with the fingers oi the right hand. 

Formerly these men carried a box with their wares but at the present time 
practically all have a small push cart on which are placed two wooden boxes. Various 
kinds of thread are carried— hemp, silk, cotton and embroidery threads. They also have 
needles of all kinds and sometimes a small assortment of face powder. Buttons will 
generally be found among the wares. 



Chinese cruller peddler. "* f <** W ^ * 



This peddler is called a Chinese doughnut or cruller peddler for lack of a better 
translation. The peddlers buy the crullers from the small shops that make them and 
peddle them from house to house. The "Yu"' cha 2 kuei 3 " (jftjfcjfe) is made of flour with 
a little soda and alum added. It is a small twisted cake which is fried in sesame oil so 
the inside becomes hollow. 
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CRULLER OR DOUGHNUT PEDDLER & m ffi ?fi # * ti) mai* shao 1 ping 3 yu- cha* kuo 8 tr* 

# 1 



These peddlers also sell a wheat cake with sesame seed pressed into the top as 
well as the crullers. Their call is 

"Shao 1 ping 8 , pi* cha 1 kuei 8 "— 

mm m & * 

"Wheat cakes and crullers". 
The shops which sell the wheat cakes and crullers to these peddlers have a rime 
Which their cooks often chant. It is given below — 

"Yu s yu* hsiang 1 , mien 4 yu* pai 1 Jtfj x * m 34 & > 

Jeng 1 ti 1 kuo 1 p'iao 1 ch'i* Iai f # ©I M 3 * ■ 

Sai* kuo 4 hsiao 8 ch*uan s erh s ti 1 yu a cha 1 kuei*" mm 4* « W ^ & * ■ 

or approximately — 
"The oil is fragrant, the flour is white 
Throw it in the pot, it floats just right — 
It is bigger than a small boat — this cruller!" 



Fortune tellers. w *" V * 

3t iiir tt 



There are two classes of wandering street fortune tellers — those who have their 
eyesight and those who are blind. The latter are much more numerous. Neither of 
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FORTUNE TELLER (BLIND) « ft ft* auan* ming* ti 1 



these types should be confused with the fortune teller who has a booth in a baaar or 
along the street. The type under discussion goes from house to house and along, the 
hutungs like any other street peddler, but sells fortunes instead of goods', or 
entertainment. 

Fortune tellers who have their eyesight announce their presence by striking, a 
bamboo bar with a small bamboo stick. The bar is about two inches wide, six inches 
iong and half an inch thick. It is held loosely between the thumb and fingers of the 
left hand and struck on the top and twice with the small stick held in the right hand.. 
As the bar is struck it slips down through the left hand and must be pushed up again 
by use of the right hand after each two taps. 

The sound made by the striking of the sticks is surprisingly clear and can be 
heard for some distance. These sticks are known as "pao 4 chun 1 chih"' (jgHtft) which 
means "to announce to you". The use of the sticks by this type of fortune teller lias 
caused these men to be known in the Peking colloquial as "ta 9 pan" erh 3 ti 1 hsien' 
sheng 1 " or "stick beaters" (4T£Sttifc£)- These sticks are a very ancient instrument 
-and date from the time of Confucius, about five hundred B.C. in the days of the "Ch'un* 
•ch'iu' Chan* kuo B ". 
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Fortune telling in China must have had its origin; many years; ago. The particular 
type of travelling street fortune teller who has his eyes cannot be tied to any date but the 
first known record of looking at a person and telling his fortune is credited to a man 
called Kuei* Ku 3 Tzu' (jfc^) who lived in a place called Kuei* Ku' (jfcgj in Wu* Kuo 2 
(State of Wu 3 s&ffl) which is now Kiangsu Province. 

This man had two pupils, P'ang 2 Chuan 1 (jjjg} and Sun* Pin* (ftjf). When they 
went forth to seek their fortunes he forecast that one would reach prominence but have 
an unfortunate ending while the other would be equally famous but lose some part of his 
body. In some way the two friends were to be the cause of each other's misfortunes. 

In later years the two friends prospered and P'ang' Chuan 1 became a great official 
in Ch'in* Kuo* fgggft (now Shansi Province). Sun 1 Pin* lost his feet due to the jealousy 
of P'ang* Chuan 1 and so offered his services to the enemy country of Ch*i f Kuo 4 
(or what is now parts of Shantung, Honan and Anhwei). His strategy was successful 
and caused the downfall of Ch'in Kuo and the death of F*ang s Chuan 1 . Thus the 
prophecy or fortune told by Kuei* Ku' was fulfilled and his reputation as a fortune teller 
went down in history. 

There are two types of these fortune tellers who use their eyes as well as their wits. 
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The first kind has no apparatus of any kind. He looks at the customer and asks the 
following information: 

1. Year of birth. 

2. Month of birth. 

3. Day of birth. 

4. Time of birth. 

Then using this information based on his knowledge of the "Pa 2 Kua 4 " (a*) or 
"Eight Diagrams" he works out a fortune. Sometimes he refers to a fortune telling 
book or to a "huang 3 li 4 " (U), a almanac, for material. 

The "Pa* Kua 4 " or "Eight Diagrams" are credited to the mythical Emperor 
Fu 2 Hsi' (W*) (B.C. 2852—2734) who saw them on the back of a supernatural "dragon 
horse" which emerged from the waters of the Yellow River. The "Pa 2 Kua 4 " consist 
of arrangements of divided and undivided lines in different combinations up to sixty- 
four. It is on the permutations of the sixty-four combinations that the classical "Book 
of Changes'—the I* Ching* was founded. This was prepared by Wen' Wang 2 

taS& father of the founder oi the Chou ' Dvmisty B.C. 1300-1400. It is a 

book of divination, each diagram standing for some active or passive element or force in 
nature — heaven, earth, fire, water, etc. 
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The "V Ching 1 " gives the "T'ai* Chi"" (igjfc), shown as a dot, as being generated 
by the "Wu 2 Chi 2 ' (gs), a thing without form. The "T'ai Chi" then generated the 
two "I 3 " (g) which are "Yang"" (p) and "Yin"' (p$), i.e., light and darkness, heaven and 
earth, male and female. A long line is drawn for the "Yang* T" (gg^j and a long line 
equally divided into two short ones symbolizes the 'Yin 1 I 3 " ([S£fg). From these two "I"' 
were generated the form "Hsiang" (fg) which are known as the "T'ai* Yang 3 " {JsM), "T'ai* 
Yin'" (jfeft), "Shao'Yang 3 " and "Shao* Yin 1 " (/frJSf). These latter are made by the 

"I* " being placed on top of the other, giving the four arrangements noted. Continuing 
this and combining the four "Hsiang 4 " we have the "Pa 3 Kua 4 " or "Eight Diagrams" 
of which there are two arrangements. 

The names given to the first arrangement are: 

1. Heaven — Ch'ien 3 — $g 

2. Earth— K'un'— $ 

3. Water— K'an'— 

4. Fire— Li*— si 

5. Moisture — Tui* — £ 

6. Wind— Hsiin 4 — n 
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7, Thunder — Chen* — jg 

8. Hill— Ken 4 — g 

The later arrangement is as follows; 

1. Heaven — Ch'ien 2 — 

2. Water— K'an s —#* 

3. Hill— Ken*— a 

4. Thunder — Chen 4 — % 

5. Wind— Hsun' 3 — ^ 

6. Fire — Li s — ftH 

7. Earth— K'un 1 — j% 

8 . Moisture — Tui 4 — £ 

They are arranged in several forms, and in that of a circle are used as a charm. 
They form the text book of the street fortune teller. It is interesting to note 
that early records were made by these diagrams and they replaced the primitive method 
of knotted cords. In B.C. 2697-2598 under the Emperor Huang 3 Ti J (|^) a minister 
of the court T'sang 1 Chieh 2 (^g) changed the eight diagrams into a more complicated 
system of pictures which resembled the tracks of birds made in the sand. Better 
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information than these traditions is not available and we cannot further pierce the mist 
of antiquity. But it is evident that we have here the beginnings of the Chinese written 
language. 

From the "Pa 2 Kua* M came the "Shih 3 t'ien 1 lean 1 " {+35^) or Ten Heavenly 
Steins and the "Shih 2 erh 4 ti 4 chih 1 " or Twelve Earthly Relations. The 

Chinese chronology is based on the cycle of sixty years. This cycle is formed by the 
combination of the twenty- two characters named above. 

These are as follows: 



Heavenly Stems. Earthly Branches. 



1. 


Chia* 




i. 


Tzu 3 




2. 


I s 




2. 


ChW 




3. 


Ping 8 


n 


3. 


Yin 8 


ft 


4. 


Ting 1 


T 


4. 


Mou 3 


?P 


5. 


Wu 1 


St 


5. 


Ch'en* 


flg 


6. 


Chi 3 


a 


6. 


Ssu 4 


E 


7. 


Kens' 


m 


7. 


Wu 3 




8. 


Hsin 1 




8. 


Wei 3 





9. Jen 2 £ 9. Shen' $ 

10. Kuei 3 10. Yu 1 g 

11. Hsu 1 # 

12. Hai* % 

The first stem and first branch are united and so on down the list. The stems 
being exhausted, the first is used with the eleventh branch. For example, 1935 would 
be I 3 Hai 4 and 1936 would be Ping 3 Tzu 3 . 

The months, days and hours are computed after the same cycle. Hence the Pa a 
Ke* Tzu 4 the Eight Characters, are four sets of stems and branches that indicate 

the year, month, day, and hour of birth of every Chinese. These are the foundation of 
fortune telling. 

When the fortune teller starts to tell a fortune he first asks a person's Eight 
Characters. After this he uses the Earthly Branches and according to the year he can 
tell which cyclical animal presides over the year in which the person was born. 

These follow the order of the Branches and are as follows: 

1. Rat — Shu* — ft 3. Tiger— Hu'— & 

2. Ox— Niu'— * 4. Hare— TV— jg 
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5. Dragon— Lung"— §| 9. Monkey — Hou 2 — 

6. Snake — She 2 — £g 10, Chicken — Clii 1 — 

7. Horse— Ma 3 — 11. Dog— Ch' iian a — $j 

8. Sheep— Yang 3 — ^ 12. Pig— Chu 1 — |g 

For example, a person born in 1936, or Ping^ 1 Tzu 3 , would be under the sign of 
Shu 3 or the Rat, 

The process of fortune telling would give enough material for a book, and the facts 
given above serve as the basis upon which the fortune tellers base their fortunes. 

The second type of fortune teller using his eyes carries a small bird in a cage, He 
also tells fortunes like the fortune teller just described but uses the bird as an additional 
aid. The bird is used in this manner: Several piles of cards with Chinese characters 
written on them are placed near the bird cage. The bird is let out and picks out three 
or four cards with his beak from these scattered in front of him. The fortune teller uses 
these characters to aid in preparing a fortune for his customer. 

The blind fortune tellers are formed into societies. Some of them live in groups at 
the headquarters of their organization. There are four types of blind fortune tellers: 
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1. Ta* ku* ti 1 (tisas?))— drum beaters. 

2. T'arr hsien 3 tzu 3 ti 1 — stringed instrument players. 

3. Ch'ui* ti 2 tzu 8 ti 1 (^^^fit))— flute players. 

4. Ta 3 tiang 1 tiang 1 erh 1 ti 1 (tTiS^Stfj) — those who beat a sort of cymbol with a 
knob in the center. There is no character for the word "tiang" — it sounds like 
the sound made when the instrument is a struck. 

These four kinds of fortune tellers tell fortunes and also sing songs for entertain- 
rnonts. They go out singly to tell fortunes and sing but can be secured in groups to 
play and sing for entertainments. 

They of course use the "pa kua" or "Eight Diagrams", The knowledge is passed 
on by word of mouth. This is very complicated as explained above and the fact that 
these blind men remember such a complicated system shows the remarkable memory of 
the Chinese. 



Flower peddler. **** m * €rh% * 
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The flower peddler appears on the streets in the spring and it is in this season that 
he does the largest business, though he sells flowers on a smaller scale throughout the 
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year. He has no special cry but calls out whatever kind of flowers he has for sale. 

This peddler has two large trays on which he places his flowers and plants. Some 
of these are in small clay pots and others have their roots bound up in lumps of damp 
clay, tn buying flowers one must be exact in telling the peddlers how many are wanted 
as otherwise they will crowd as many as possible in the customer's plot of ground in 
order to sell more plants. 

"Bundle cake" seller. * 

M M ~r W 



The English translation of the name for these peddlers is again inadequate to 
describe them and what they sell. These peddlers are seen from the first to the fifth 
day of the fifth moon— wu 3 yueh' wu s <£J32£). They come out from the large cake 
stores with a "t'iao 1 tzu 3 " (jfcf) on one end of which is hung a willow wood box (yuan" 
lung" Hgg) an d the other a wooden tray. 

They call out "chiang 1 mi 3 ti\ chung* tzu 3 ai— (d:*»iB^^B) ° r " Here are "chung* 
tzu 8 " made of glutinous rice." 
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The "chung 4 tzu 3 " is a doughy article composed of glutinous rice, fruit or dates 
and a little bacon* A small pyramid shaped lump of glutinous rice is taken and a hole 
made in it. Into the hole is placed a little fruit or dates and the small piece of bacon. 
The whole is then wrapped in reed leaves (bamboo leaves in South China), tied with 
string and boiled in a large vessel of water* After being cooked about an hour the 
bundles are taken out and cooled. Then they are ready for sale. 

The "chung* tzu s " or "tseng 4 tzu 3 1 ' as it is known in the South looks like a small 
four pointed bundle of reed leaves when sold. Of course the leaves are unwrapped and 
the small pyramid like mass is eaten. 

The origin of the "chung 4 tzu 3 " is connected with Ch'u 1 Yuan 2 (jRjflg), a loyal 

minister of the Kingdom of Ch'u 3 fig), now Hunan and Hupeh Provinces. He was a 

great favorite until displaced by an unworthy rival. After this he wrote a poem called 

"Li Sao 1 ' (fUJSf) to warn his ruler. The warning was disregarded and the Prince Ch'u 

captured in the war ensuing with the Kingdom of Ch'in. Ch'ii 1 Yuan 2 lost favor with 

the next ruler and clasping a large stone jumped into the Mi La River (fft&fE)> B.C. 295. 
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In after years in memory of this loyal minister the people took to wrapping up food 
and dropping it into the river in the place where Ch'ii Yuan drowned himself. This 
custom led to the making of the "chung 4 tzu 3 " or food bundle cakes for the Dragon 
Boat Festival held on the fifth day of the fifth moon to commemorate the death of Ch'ii 1 
Yuan. 2 
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Dried fruit and nut peddler 
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This man. says — 

"Kuo 3 tzu 5 kan' erh" lai 3 . mei' J kuei 1 tsao 3 erh 2 ai". 

(H. ; * ' S # It * * A 

"Fruit paste and stuffed dates have arrived." 

He may push a small cart or "tW (ft) two containers. He not only calls out 
as above but also makes his characteristic noise with two small brass bowls, one inside 
the other. These he holds in one hand and allows one to fall into the other making a 
ringing sound. 
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In the cool weather he sells — 

( 1 ) "Mei 1 kuei 4 tsao* erh 1 " a <&te stuffed with a paste made of dried 

rose petals and sugar. 

( 2 ) "Shan 1 li a hung 1 tang 1 " (m3Kifir^)— a cold drink made from the "hung 1 kuo 8 
erh 1 " f*r?gSa)- a small red fruit — something like a crab apple, 

( 3 ) 'T'ang s hu* hi 1 erh*" |ft$g jig)— these are sticks on which are grapes, pieces 
of apple or sweet and white potato, almond, and walnuts— all covered with a thick 
crystal ized sugar syrup. 

( 4) "Kan 1 kuo 3 tzu 3 " (gg^i^)— all kinds of seeds and nuts. 

( S ) ri Mi 4 chien 4 kuo B (zu"" ail kinds of dried fruit preserved in sugar. 

In the warmer weather he sells the following: 

( 1 ) Kuo 3 tzu 3 crh s kan 1 erh'—f^^gga)— which is a fruit paste made from dried 
persimmon (shih 4 ping 3 erh* Jftffg), almond shells (hsing 1 kan 1 erh 1 «jga) and lotus 
root (ao D 

( 2 ) Suan 1 mei 1 t*ang l (fi£ffej|0 a cool drink made from a sort of sour prune (suan 1 
mei 1 H&) which has been sweetened with a lot of sugar and to which has been added 
the flowers of the cinnamon tree. This is made up with boiling water and then cooled 
by having the vessel surrounded by ice. 
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( 3 ) Kan 1 kuo 3 tzu 3 (jgS&^H all kinds of seeds and nuts. 

( 4 ) Mi* chien* kuo 3 tzu 3 (g^^^.)— all kinds of dried fruit preserved in sugar. 

As noted above this peddler may "t'iao'" (ft) or push a small cart. In the first 
instance he is called "Kuo 3 tzu 3 kan 1 erh 2 t'iao' tzu 3 " (HfRaftT); in the second, a 
"t'ang 2 hu s hr erh 2 ch'e 1 tzu 3 " (SMS*?). Thev sel1 the same articles > have the 
same call and use the two small brass bowls called "ping 1 chan 3 erh 2 " or " ice 

bowls", so called because their sound when hit together resembles breaking ice and calls 
attention to the fact that the peddler sells cold drinks. 

The use of the two small bowls to give the characteristic sound of this peddler dates 
back to the time of Chu 1 Hung 2 -wu' (ifeSfeSt). the first Emperor of the Ming" (gj) Dynasty. 
His soldiers ate from iron bowls and when on the march the advance rationing parties 
would set up their kitchens and clink the bowls to let the soldiers know where to get food 
and a cool drink. From this time on the clinking of the bowls has been the sign of a 
cold drink. 

Some of these peddlers have stalls on the street. Here can be seen a small brass 
half moon fastened to their box or container holding the "suan 1 mei 2 t'ang'" 
The legend connected with this is that Chu 1 Hung a -wu 3 , prior to his being emperor, was 
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a Buddhist priest. All priests formerly carried a "Yueh 4 Ya a Ch'an 8 " or a 

"half moon shovel". This implement has a knife edge like a half moon, to the middle 
of which is fastened a stick about five feet long. This could be used as a weapon of 
defense, to carry articles on— "tW tzu 3 (ft^)-and was very handy for the country 
priests in olden days as a walking stick or cane. 

Because Chu Hung-wu gave his soldiers "suan 1 mei* fang 1 " and other cool drinks 
and by reason of his formerly being a priest, the legends have so connected the use of 
the half moon with the seller of "suan* mei 1 t'ang 1 ". 

Another legend connects the use of the half moon symbol with Yao 4 Wang" 
the deity of medicine. Before being deified Yao* Wang"s name was Ssu 1 TV Rung' 
(^$E) and he * ived in the south oi Cllina - He was ver y learned in medical matters. 
One year the cholera epidemic was very serious and Ssu' TV |g$g|] (one of the unusual 
surnames which have two characters) thought of using "suan mei t'ang to cure 

it. In making this drink he used the dew which fell at night when the moon was out. 
This was said to be "yueh 4 kung' chV shui*" (sgJRzk)— the water obtained from the 
"yueh 4 kung 1 " faffi or Hall of the Moon. 
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He was very successful in curing cholera and after his death temples were erected 
in his memory and he was deified as Yao* Wang" — the God of Medicine. From this 
legend comes another version of why the half moon symbol is used by sellers of "suan 1 
mei" fang 1 ". 

The common belief that the half moon shows the vendor to be a Hui 2 Hui ? (jsl[5]) — 
Mohammedan—and hence to have clean wares is believed to have no foundation 
whatever. 

In the cooler weather these peddlers make a specialty of selling "t'ang 2 hu 2 lu 2 
erh 2 " (jgg^jt^)* These are sticks of wood on which are stuck pieces of fruit and other 
articles that have been covered with a thick sugar syrup which has crystalized. At this 
time of the year the peddler wears heavier clothing and this enables him to carry on his 
person a "ch 2 ien 2 t'ung 3 " ($flf) for gambling. This article is a short piece of hollow 
bamboo about two inches in diameter and nine inches long over one end of which is 
stretched a piece of leather or horsehair. Inside are thirty-two small sticks each having a 
certain number of dots on them in the same manner as do the "ku' p'ai 2 " (#fi$) 5 
explained under the heading of the "Jew's harp peddler". 

The peddler shakes the tube and the sticks jump around. Formerly leather 
was used on the botton of the tube and the sound of the sticks brought other customers, 
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Whenever the police make one of their periodic drives against gambling the leather is 
replaced with a piece of horsehair which serves the same purpose of making the sticks 
jump up and down but is noiseless. 

There are many ways of gambling with this device and one is described below: 
The customer places a bet of five double coppers — each piece being worth two 
coppers. He then announces that he will draw "pan* t'ung c " (f£f§f)— half tube or "man 3 
t'ung 2 " (iffifSl)— whole tube. Suppose the first method is used then the customer draws 
three sticks at each draw for four draws and four sticks for one draw. This 
makes a total of sixteen sticks or "pan 4 t'ung 3 ". After each draw the dots on the end 
of the sticks are compared and if three pairs appear then the remaining dots are counted. 
If these total from ten to thirteen and it was agreed that "hsiao 3 tien 8 erh 1 " (/hSSu) 
was to be used, the customer wins. If the dots total fourteen or above and it was 
previously agreed that "ta* tien' erh 2 " was to be used, the customer also 

wins. In each case a win entitles the customer to one "fang 2 hu 2 lu* (erh*)" (m&ffl- 
The maximum he can win is five "fang 3 hu 2 lu 2 " which are worth five double coppers, 
but of course it is very rare that the customer wins every time. The odds are on 
the side of the peddler. 
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This method of gambling for the "fang 5 hu : hi*" has become an established 
custom and while gambling for other articles the peddler sells is sometimes done, one 
always thinks of it in connection with the former. The children enjoy this game and 
learn it at an early age, thus getting an introduction into the art of gambling which is 
so much a part of Chinese life. All things in China are a matter of chance and this 
little game with the sticks in a bamboo tube is typical of the entire outlook on life of 
the Chinese people. 



Fan peddler. cw *w /»» «« 



These peddlers are seen on the streets during the four warmer months of the year. 
They carry a small box about two and a half feet long, one foot wide and two feet high 
slung over their shoulders. This box lias two small drawers in the top and the bottom 
has two doors which open like the standard Chinese cabinet. 
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In the center of the cabinet top is fastened a round stick about two and a half feet 
long. At the top of this is a cross bar from which are strung eight twisted strands or 
cord — four on each of the supporting stick. These cords run from the cross bar to the 
top of the box and have several hundred small brass bells fastened to them. As the fan 
peddler walks along with his box swung over his shoulder the sound of the bells tells 

everyone that the fan man is coming. 

The fan peddler sells the bamboo frames for fans — "shan* ku J tzu 3 " (jH^) and 
also the paper "shan 4 mien* tztt s " (flUff^) to paste on the frames. These articles are of 
the cheaper grades and one must go to stores for the more expensive. These stores are 
called "nan 1 chih 3 pV" (ffigft&f) or 'southern paper stores" as the good grade paper of 
all kinds and fans come from South China. 

In addition to selling frames and "shan* mien 4 tzu 3 " these peddlers can 

repair fans. He is an expert at fixing the "shan 4 chou 2 tzu 3 " (jURKF) or ^ an ax * e or 
hinge. This is a small round piece of cow's horn — "niu 2 chiao 3 " (4^ft) which pins the 
fan sticks together and upon which they rotate. The ends of this must be heated and 
crimped just right, otherwise the fan sticks will not move properly. This he does by means 
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of a small pair of pliers which have two small holes in the jaws to take the "chou 2 tzu 3 " 
fob* ) or fan axle. The pliers are heated to just the right temperature by means of a 
small charcoal brazier carried in his box. When the pliers are warm enough he places 
the horn pin in the fan sticks and crimps the ends with the heated pliers, the heat just 
melting enough of the horn to make a double headed rivet 
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The barber carries his shop with him on a "t'iao 1 tzu s " To one end 

of the pole is fastened a stool like seat and to the other a round rack holding a bowl, 
water container and small charcoal stove* From this rack projects a pole near the top 
of which is a small square object like a cup. This pole looks like the flag poles seen 
outside of the "yamen" ($fP3) or official buildings of the Manchus. As a matter of fact 
it is just that— a miniature "ch'i* kan 1 " (ftjfO or flag pole. The square cup like object 
is a model of the "tou 8 " or peck measure used by the Chinese. 

The pole and peck measure are called "tiao 1 tou 3 ch'i 2 kan 1 " (giJ-JJf^). This flag 
pole and peck measure were found on either side of the gates of homes and offices of 
important officials of the former Manchu regime and were the sign that these officials 
could speak directly to the Emperor. It was the symbol of executive power. It will be 
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noted that temples have the flag pole but no "ton 8 " (jfr). A "Living Buddha" could 
have the "toil*", however, as he exercised temporal as well as spiritual power. 

The idea of the peck measure came from the "pei 3 tou'" (^Hfc) or "northern peck 
measure" which foreigners call the ''Dipper", The Dipper is a symbol of exactness as 
it moves in a prescribed manner and is much revered by the Chinese, The use of the 
peck measure therefore is a reminder that the words and actions of the officials could not 
be wrong. 

How the "tiao 1 tou 9 chi 2 kan 1 " came to be used by the barber is an interesting 
story. Prior to and during the Ming* ($) Dynasty men wore their hair like the Taoist 
priest of to-day and did not shave their faces. It is interesting to note that this accounts 
for the fact that actors in Chinese plays use the old style hair dress and have beards as 
this was the custom in those days. It was during this period that the Chinese theater 
flourished and many of the old plays originated. Of course the theater is supposed to 
have started in the "Tang" fjg) Dynasty but to have reached its greatest heights in the 
time of the Ming Emperors. 

When the Manchus came through the Great Wall at Shanhaikwan and conquered 
China, they wished to make the people of China follow their customs. Now the Manchus 
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and mongols had shaved their faces and worn queues for many generations. The first 
Emperor of the Manchus is supposed to have announced that his method of insuring 
the prosperity of his country, according to the historical phrase, was to "hsiao 1 p'ing* 
ssu 4 wei', liu" shou* chung 1 yuan"' (^KfflS^ISt). This means to conquer the countries 
on all sides of him and to leave his own standing out in the center. 

So the queue became the symbol of this as the hair on all sides was shaved off 
leaving only the queue in the center. The hairs of this were braided together as a symbol 
of a united country. 

Hence when the Manchus conquered China they wished all Chinese to wear the 
queue as a sign that they submitted to Manchu rule and followed Manchu customs, 

Many Chinese refused to cut their hair and this added to the troubles of the 
Manchus. Finally an Imperial Edict was issued requiring the wearing of the queue. All 
barbers were paid by the government and given a small yamen pole — "tiao 1 tou 1 ch'i" 
kan 1 " to which w*as fastened the Edict. Thereafter the barbers could go along the street 
and compel people to kneel before the Imperial Edict and have their head prepared with 
a queue. 
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Since barbers were paid by the government they could not charge for their services 
but were often given a tip. This led to there being no fixed charge for the barbers' 
services after they ceased to be paid by the government as the custom of giving tips still 
prevailed. At present there has grown up a customary scale of charges for barbering 
for Feiping and the same sort of system is in evidence in other towns. 

From about 1910 the small mat sheds "t'i J t'ou" p'eng a immffl) began to be used 
and these have gradually been replaced by the more modern barber shop or "Ii a fa 4 
kucin 3 Street barbers still cater to the majority of the Chinese people and to 

this day have the traditional "tiao 1 tou s ch'i a lean 1 " on their barber's kit but without any 
signs of an Imperial Edict hanging thereon. 

The barber has a very characteristic sound which is much like that given by a turning 
fork. This is made by an instrument called a "huan 4 t'ou'" (ggj() which is an iron fork 
like article having two prongs which barely touch. This is held by a short rod base in 
the left hand using the third and fourth finger. The first and second finger and thumb 
are used to make a cup to help amplify the sound made when a small iron rod is drawn 
quickly between the prong sof the fork. These vibrate together and give off a 
ringing sound which carries quite a distance and announces that the barber is coming. 
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The name ol th^ instrument "huan 4 t'ou 2 " comes from the tact that it "chiao 1 huan* jen 2 
lai* fi* t'ou 1 " (ityi^A^^JHg) 'calls people to come and have their hair dressed". 

The origin of the "huan 4 tW~" cannot be traced. Some say it was once a form of 
knife used by barbers, others say it came from the barbers* tweezers used to pull hair — 
certainly it looks more like the latter. However, the Peking Barbers' Guild does not 
know its origin and no better authority is available. 



Feet fixer. 



Sill* 1 chiaf «* 

& m & 



The feet fixer, or chiropodist as we Occidentals say, has two small pieces of bamboo 
fastened to the ends of two small hinged sticks. These are clacked together and announce 
his passing. 
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All feet fixers come from the town of Ting Hsing Hsien (jtmi), about forty odd 
/ miles southwest of Peking, This town is famous for its feet fixers and bath house 
attendants. The latter have special ability to keep fires hot 

It is interesting to note that the Peking bath houses with their heating system of 
tiled floors are all built by masons from Ting* Hsing 1 Hsien/ They keep the secrets 
of their trade very jealously. 

The chiropodist in China is not without fame and has often worked himself into 
prominence. Not many years ago there was the famous Li 1 Yen^-ch'ing 1 (^gff } who 
was private feet fixer for Ts'ao 2 K'un 1 (fg), then President of the Peking Government 
in 1924. 

At that time the Peking Government with Wu 2 P'ei-fu* and Feng* Yu 4 - 

hsiang* (MSM) as its military leaders fighting against Chang 1 TsoMin 3 (jjgflsjR) oi 
Manchuria, Ts'ao 1 K'un 1 sent a large sum of money to Feng but it was taken by Li* 
Yen'-ch'ing 1 who had risen from feet fixer to other heights in Ts'ao's household. 

When Feng received no money to pay and feed his troops he turned and captured 
Peking. His first act was to shoot Li* Yen^chlng 1 . Feng then attacked Wu a P'ei 4 - 
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fu 2 and caused the downfall of Wu and also the Government of Ts'ao* K'unV A new 
government was set up in Peiping under Feng which gradually gave way to one under 
Chang 1 TsoMin 3 who came in from Manchuria. 

Thus the actions of a feet fixer changed the history of China! 
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Moon cake peddler. 



Mai* Jtuek* fiin? ti x 



These peddlers appear on the streets after the fifteenth day of the seventh moon 
or month in the Chinese Lunar Calendar. They sell the "yueh 4 ping'" or "moon 

cake" from this time until the fifteenth day of the eighth moon. This latter date is 
known as the "chung 1 ch'iu 1 chiefi'" the "Autumn Festival" or simply as "pa 1 

yueh 1 chieh 1 " (a%%&)- the "Festival of the Eighth Moon". Foreigners often call it the 
"Moon Festival". 

Aside from the New Year Festival, the Autumn Festival is the most important of 
the year. The third of the three main Chinese festivals is the one on the fifth day of 
the fifth moon. This is the *W yueh' chieh 1 " or more correctly but not so 

commonly known as the "tuan 1 yang 1 chieh 1 " (*M)< This * the festival in celebration 
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of the first day when the sun's rays begin to be warmest. It is the end of the Chinese 
spring and the start of their summer. 

At the Autumn Festival the Chinese make much use of the "moon cake" (jjff). 
The outer crust of these cakes is made from sesame oil, flour and sugar. Inside is rolled 
a mixture of sugar, dried fruits and nuts of various kinds. The cakes vary in size from 
about two to six inches in diameter. They are about an inch thick. Large ones are 
made several feet in diameter for the purpose of placing on the tables prepared for 
paying homage to the moon. These large cakes have the traditional picture of a tree, 
house and rabbit painted on them in red — symbolic of the fable of the "tV erh" yeli*" 
(*£*)■ 

This old fable originated in very ancient times. The rabbit pounding medicine in 
a mortar dates back to the story of Ch'ang 3 E 3 (#g#|) who ate the medicine her imperial 
husband left in her care and hence was pursued by him to the moon. The play of 
"Ch'ang" E s Pen 1 Yueh 4 " or "Ch'ang E Fleeing to the Moon" is one of the 

famous theatrical productions. . : ■ 

The custom of painting the picture of the rabbit, tree, etc. on the large moon cakes 
comes from the time of Ming* Huang* (gBi), the most famous of the Tang* (/jf) Dynasty 
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Emperors. One night he dreamed that he went into the moon and there he saw a 
rabbit pounding medicine, spacious houses, and many beautiful maidens playing musical 
instruments. When he awakened he remembered the tune they were playing which 
he taught to the court musicians. This time is known as "Ni 1 shang 1 yii 3 i 1 ch , u > " 
(f£5£#3#cffi^ an( l * s famous to the present time. 

Chinese legends are so intertwined that it is difficult to find the origin of many of 
the stories but suffice it to say that the use of the large moon cake with the picture of 
the "Tu* erh 1 yeh*" fable came into being during the Tang Dynasty and the cakes are 
now placed on the tables at the Moon Festival with the food, a paper picture of the 
rabbit, green bean stalks (mao 2 ton* chih 1 HgjiK) a *id cock's comb (hung 2 chi 1 kuan 1 tzu s 
hua 1 fo^f-T^ll). The latter two items are placed there for the benefit of the rabbit 
who is supposed to be particularly fond of them. 

These articles are arranged in the court of the Chinese house where the full moon 
will fall on them on the night of the 15th day of the 8th moon. The incense on the 
table is then lighted and when it is nearly burned out the paper picture of the rabbit is 
lighted. After this the large moon cake is taken from the table and divided, each person 
in the family eating a piece as a symbol of family unity or "t'uan 1 * yuan 1 '' (g|[|j). This 
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accounts for the moon cake being sometimes called "f uan 2 yuan 2 ping*" ( BE HI If ^ The 
remainder of the food, fruit and other eatables from the table are given to the household 
servants and this ends the celebration of the Moon Festival 



This peddler calls out — 

"Chai 1 Tang a ku 8 tzu 3 , Sha 1 kuo 1 " (ffft£g?2Mft) Of in other words "Vessels 

of different shapes from Chai 1 Tang"". Chai 1 Tang 1 is a district near the Great Wall, 
northwest of Peking, where there is good clay. 

Clay vessels of all descriptions are much used by the Chinese for warming, keeping 
and serving food as it is believed that metal containers give some foods a peculiar taste. 
The three main articles sold are — 

(1) "Ku 8 tzu*" {g&l These are clay vessels with straight sides. They are used 
to stand on the side of the stove to keed food warm and may also be placed over the 
flame. The small ones are less than an inch thick and the larger ones are made thicker 




vessel peddler. 



Ska 1 kuo 1 i*iao v teu* 

3? K ffi ? 



than this. 




CLAY UTENSIL PEDDLER « & m ft mai 4 sha 1 Kuo 1 ti J 



(2) "Sha 1 kuo 1 " (fl>g|). These vessels are about an eighth of an inch thick and 
are used to keep food. They have a definite lip which curves out, being larger at the 
top than at the bottom. 

(3) "Chih 1 hr erh 2 " This is a round bIock of clav about a foot ™ 
diameter which has been hollowed out and a lot of holes punched in the remaining 
shell. It looks like an inverted bowl and is placed over the fire. Upon this are toasted 
the many kinds of cakes which the Chinese eat, the heat from the flame going up through 
the holes in the inverted vessel. 

These three articles are much used, as food can be kept in them without fear of 
spoiling. The peddler makes pile of these vessels and fastens them on his "t'iao tzu 
with string in a pile like a bee hive. 



Earthern vessel peddler. % & % & 

This peddler pushes a one wheeled wheelbarrow on which he has tied all sizes of 
bowls and basins from flower pots to laundry tubs or bath tubs about four feet in 
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diameter. These are made from yellow earth in the kilns of the village of Liao 4 Li a 
Tun* tecM) which is six li (two miles) east of the Ch'i 1 Hua* Men* (^ffcpg) or Ch'ao 2 
Yang* Men 1 (ttftn)> the main east gate of Peking. 

The characteristic sound of this peddler is made by striking one of his clay vessels 
with a small long handled wooden hammer. The prospective purchaser will also hit the 
vessel he is considering buying. If it has a good clear sound, it has been properly baked 
and should last a long time. One washtub of this kind has been used by a certain 
Peking family for over sixty years! » 



Sesame oil peddler. 



ASai 1 j>u 2 H l 

% ifc W 



This type of peddler comes down from the earliest days in China. He sells the oil 
made from crushing sesame seeds. It is called "hsiang 1 yu 1 " feift) and is used to flavor 
all kinds of food in North China. Peking people are particularly fond of its taste and it 
is used in cooking almost every sort of dish. As you go further south in China the 
yellow bean oil is more used for flavoring, as it is in Manchuria. 
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In olden times sesame seed oil was burned by being phced in a small bowl with a 
wick. It is now used in this way for altar lamps in temples and on family altars, but 
its main use is for flavoring in cooking and for frying various kinds of food. 

This peddler hits a sort of wooden Castanet or pang 1 tzu* ( #J ^ ) with a stick. The 
u Castanet" is a piece of wood with the inside hollowed out so that when struck it emits 
the typical hollow sound of the "pang 1 tau 8 " There are many kinds of "pang 1 tzu D " 
used by peddlers as have been described elsewhere. 



Candy peddler. R m m 

This peddler uses a "t'iao tzu" On one end is a round wooden box— "yuaa 

lung" (ME)- 011 tne otner end a smaller "yuan hing" on which is placed a square 
wooden tray. In this are displayed the peddler's wares consisting of all kinds of low 
grade candy. It is made from rice and very brittle. The Chinese call it "su fang 
(fflHH) 01 "brittle candy". 

The peddler beats a gong about one foot in diameter with long slow strokes. 
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"Gourd beater". 



Ta* j> y ia<? it 1 

n m m 



This peddler is called by his Chinese name for lack of a better descriptive title. 
He carries a "t'iao* tzu 8 " and beats with a stick on half a gourd which has been 

hollowed out to hold water. The Chinese use them as water dippers. 

The wares sold by this peddler are so numerous that it is hard to find a name for 
him. He sells all the various articles found at the fairs and so much used by the people 
that they never buy enough at one time and always have to replenish their supply* 
Among the articles are feather dusters, brooms of all kinds r hollow gourds, dust pans, 
wire strainers, brushes, wash boards and other small articles made of bamboo and wood 

On one end of his "t'iao 1 tzu*" he has a rack for dusters, brushes, etc. and on the 
other a tray where the various smaller articles are displayed. This type of peddler 
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carries on business all the year round and naturally does more business when there are 
no temple fairs in progress where people can buy the wares which he has for sale. 



This peddler beats a gong about eighteen inches in diameter. He uses a stick with 
the head wrapped with string and beats in single, slow strokes, pausing after three or 
four to see if customers call him. He uses a "fiao : tzu 3 ' 1 On one end of this 

is slung a small round wooden box known as "yuan 5 lung 5 " (jKf&)* on top of which are 
several racks. On the other end is carried another similar container, 

In the first "yuan lung" he has a small fire over which is an iron bowl. In this 
bowl is a warm thick syrup of rice. The other round wooden box is used for keeping 
material for making the syrup, a few pieces of charcoal for the fire and other odds and 
ends. 

When the children gather in response to his gong, the peddler takes a little dab of 
syrup from the bowl and moulds it into small figures of all kinds. By this time some 
child has ordered a special design made which is executed with much sales talk and 



Sugar figure blower. 



Ch'ui 1 fang* jen 2 erk 2 U l 

m m a % m 
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appropriate gestures. Some of the figures he makes are fish, ears of corn, people, 
chickens, birds and animals of all kinds. 

In addition to moulding figures the peddler will blow figures which is really his 
trade. The dab of warm syrup is moulded into a shape and a hollow straw inserted 
The peddler then blows into the syrup and at the same time moulds it into the desired 
figure, When completed a little color is added to bring out the likeness and the job is 
done. The syrup cools quickly and becomes quite brittle. Children all have their 
favorite figures and eat them when tired of playing with them. Sample sugar figures 
are often carried in the racks on top of the "yuan* lung ,, \ 

Pancake peddler, ***** lao *> ^ * w 

te It It ft 

This one calls— 

"Kuei* hua 1 kang 1 lao 4 (ftlEfetit) 
Tien* pao* t'sui 4 (aiWt) 
Tzu 8 erh 8 po 1 po\" 

This peddler carries a round wooden box "yuan lun^" IHfg) on his arm. This box 
has four sections and in it he carries three kinds of articles for sale: 
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(1) The "kang 1 lao 4 " (faflt) is a kind of a flat round cake made from flour and 
sugar flavored with cinnamon ("kuei* hua 1 " j^fc). 

(2) The "pao 3 t'sui 4 " (f^gfe) is a very thin dry cracker about the size of a griddle 
cake but almost as thin as paper; It is made of flour and water and flavored with 
sesame seed. 

(3) The fi tzu 8 erh* po 1 po 1 " (^flfWl) is a small cake made of flour, water and 
sugar, A wooden mould is used to cut the batter into small flower shaped cakes 
which are cooked until very hard— like pebbles — hence the name "tzu B erh a, \ These 
are made very hard so as to keep the younger generation busy eating one candy for a 
long time — like an "all day sucker". 



Charcoal peddler. 



Afai* /W m 

k # i 



These peddlers have a "tW tzu 3 " on either end of which is a large basket 

made from thorn tree branches (ching 1 tW k'uang 4 fflttg). In these baskets is carried 
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charcoal. He calls 'Van 4 lai 2 . yao 1 ling 1 fan 4 " (ft*Mfti. 'Come and get your 
charcoal, I weigh it out in small quantities/* 

The charcoal peddlers have a call and also a drum about eighteen inches wide and 
three inches thick. This is carried by a handle stuck in the side. Two thongs are also 
fastened in the side of the drum which strike with the peculiar dull thud which is 
characteristic of the charcoal peddler. 

These men appear on the streets about three in the afternoon and sell charcoal 
until about ten at night. People prepare in advance for the morning fires and so 
the peddlers do not start to sell charcoal until the afternoon. 



Medicine man. Ma * k ** Y y*>\ *^« 4 pi?tg* a* 

m m m m m m 

This type is another difficult one to catalog. In olden times there were many of 
them in Peking but they are growing less as the drug shops increase. They carry a bag 
or box in which they keep all sorts of medicines. Their stock in trade is a plaster made 
from medicinal substances and mixed with sesame seed oil to form a thick, dark 
colored salve. This is backed with cloth, heavy paper, or silk and put over the spot 
where the patient's ailment lies. 
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In addition to the plaster oi thick salve called "Kao 1 yao 4 " (flf|g), there is added a 
little special medicine depending on whether the patient is suffering from blood, bone, 
muscle, or other trouble. This of course is a very primitive form of medical treatment 
and slowly going out of fashion within the city walls of Peking. However, in the 
country, outside the walls, this medicine man does a thriving business. In this case he 
becomes less of a peddler type and more of a doctor. 

Many of these "country doctors" have a mule or camel on which they pack their 
medicines and as doctors do not abound in the country, their services are much in 
demand. They travel from town to town, staying in each as long as trade is good, and 
return to Peking to replenish their stock of medicines when necessary. Their treatments 
are all by external applications. 

These medicine men announce their presence by an instrument called a "hu B ch'eng 1 
tzu 3 " or "tiger stretcher". This is a hollow iron ring like a doughnut with a 

slit cut all around the outer edge. Inside the ring are several small iron balls, rhis 
ring is carried over all fingers placed points together or over the thumb alone. When 
the latter method is used a piece of cloth covers the thumb. As the medicine man 
walks along the ring is shaken or revelved around the thumb as the case may be and 
the balls rolling around the hollow ring make a very resonant sound, characteristic 
the "country doctor". 
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This "hu 8 ch'eng 1 tzu 3 " or "tiger stretcher" has quite a history. It seems that in 
the olden days — the Han Dynasty to be more or less exact — there was a well known 
doctor by the name of Hua 2 To 2 fg$$$< He is the same doctor who is supposed to 
have cured Kuan 1 Lao 3 Yeh 2 fgg^St) f rom the effects of a poisoned arrow in the days 
of the Three Kingdoms San 1 Kuo 2 ) in the Han Dynasty. The story of this event 

is known as "Kua 1 ku a liao 2 tu 2 " (SiJ^JRS) or "Scraping bone to cure poison", Hua 2 
To 2 is also known for having a large number of medical books. When imprisoned by 
Ts'ao 2 Ts'ao 1 for prescribing a cure which the latter thought dangerous he was 

sentenced to death, Hua 2 T'o 2 gave his medical books to an official who had been kind 
to him in prison. Hie official went to the doctor's house to find the wife of Hua 5 T'o 2 
in the act of burning the books. He succeeded in saving all those pertaining to animal 
diseases but only part of those concerning the curing of human ills. The Chinese 
claim that this is the reason for their doctors being excellent in the care of animals but 
not so good in the care of humans. 

However this may be, the same Hua 2 T'o 2 is also credited with the origin of the 
"hu* ch'eng 1 tzu 3 " or "tiger stretcher". He is supposed to have been travelling from 
one village to another in the mountains. On the road he met a tiger which was in 
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great pain. The animal asked him to cut a growth out of its throat but Hua 2 To* 
could think of no way to do it. He told the tiger to meet him the next day and he 
v. ouid try to think of a plan. That evening in a nearby village the doctor had made 
an iron ring like a doughnut after the type described above. This he placed in the 
tiger's mouth so the teeth could not close and through the hole in the center was able 
to cut the growth from the throat of the tiger. After this Hua 2 Tor carried the iron 
ring with him and it became a regular part of a doctor's equipment. 



Kettle peddler- ^ ^TT^l 

r t i # • i 1 

This peddler has appeared on the Peking streets only since about 1900 with the 
introduction of various kinds of iron and tin into China by foreign merchants. This type 
of peddler goes from place to place buying up old tin and iron which he makes into 
water kettles, candle and oil lamps and other small articles. 

The kettle peddler has a "t'iao tzu" (^^) on which he slings his collection of 
kettles and also a small stove which he uses to repair and solder kettles. As he goes 
along he hits the bottom of a kettle with a stick to let people know he is coming. He 
also has a call— 
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"Foreign iron kettles". 
This of course means that he has kettles for sale which are made from foreign 
tin or iron. Many of these are made from the Standard Oil or other brand five 
gallon gasoline tins. As noted above this peddler is more or less a newcomer to the 
ranks of the peddlers. In olden days the copper or brass kettle was purchased at a 
brass store and used for years at a time. Now the tin kettle is more common but of 
course does not last long— hence the peddler is able to exist as the housewife cannot go 
to a store every time a kettle wears out. 

Used silver buyer. Map chJa ° 2 <y* n ~ /2 * 2 Hl 

n m a =f » 

These men are called "impure silver buyers" in Chinese but "used" rather than 
"impure" conveys more to the foreign mind in trying to find a title for them. They 
buy where most peddlers sell but they obviously belong in the same category and play 
such an important part in Chinese life that they have been included. 
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Years ago they started out just to buy women's silver or plated hair ornaments, 
rings, bracelets, etc. which might be slightly broken, out of style or in need of rewashing 
With silver or gold These were bought, and still are, at twenty per cent off from the 
original value by weight. 

As time went on these men gradually came to buy any sort of article, broken or 
worn out and also those in good condition. Now they will buy anything from ring? to 
camphor wood chests, and even curios of all kinds. 

There are two kinds of these "peddlers", both being more often called "ta* ku* 
erh' ti 1 " (ff g£ g^}— "small drum beaters" than by their real name given in the title. 
The first type hits a small drum about four inches in diameter. These men have no 
distinguishing call. They "t'iao 1 " (&) two bamboo baskets and will buy worn out and 
broken articles of all descriptions (except the broken bottles, rags, etc., desired by the 
match peddlers). 

The Second type hits a smaller drum— only about two inches in diameter which 
has but one covered head. This is held between the thumb and forefinger of the left 
hand and struck with a small reed stick held in the right hand. 

Some of these men have a "t'iao 1 tzu 1 " others curry a blue cloth bag in which 
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they carry their scales for weighing silver articles. They call cut — 

"Ch'ao* yin' tzu a , shou* shih* lai* mai*" 

p i f t ji' i ; .i 

or approximately 
''Come and sell your used silver and hair ornaments". 

This latter type does business on a much larger scale than the former and will 
buy not only the better class of broken articles but also those in good condition — books, 
chests, chairs, tables, metal articles, china, silverware and curios of all kinds. These 
men act as agents for the various curio stores when an article is worth more than ten 
or fifteen dollars and in that case get a commission on the transaction. 
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China peddler. 



Mai* t f 2U z rfV m 

m m s m 



The china peddlers are seen on the streets all during the year. They have the 
following call — 

"Huan 4 ch'a 2 hu 2 lai 3 Huan 4 ch'a 2 wan 3 Iai 2 *\ (&$ffir&) 

"Come and trade your teapots, Come and trade your teacups!". 

These men have a "t'iao 1 tzu*" (jlfc^). On each end is a large basket on top of 
which is piled a large pyramid of bowls, cups, sancers, teapots and other china articles* 
This china is of better grade than carried by the ' 'second grade china peddler" but not 
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the best grade. The best china is made in Chiu* Kiang 1 (Kinkiang, Kiangsi) and is only 
sold in the shops — not by peddlers. 

The most interesting thing about the china peddlers is the way in which they tie 
their wares up into pyramids or bee hives in shape. Only one cord is used for each 
heap of china, impossible as it sounds. Cups, saucers, teapots, bowls, small vases and 
what not are piled on t6p of each other and tied on in some miraculous way so that they 
do not fall off. Yet any article may be taken from the pile with the minimum of effort 
for sale to customers. 

These peddlers sell their china but prefer to trade their wares for clothing, hats, 
shoes, unwanted old china, curios, etc. These articles must be in good condition. The 
china peddlers are always on the lookout for old valuable china, which the housewife may 
not want or perhaps not know its true value. They keep an ear to the ground for news 
of a betrothal, for then they know the family will be looking for a set of china to send 
with the bride to her new home. 

This set includes the following for the ordinary Chinese family: — 

1 large vase, about three feet high and mostly used to hold feather dusters. 
1 large fruit plate, about two and a half feet in diameter. 
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1 pair flower vases, with stone artificial flowers. 
1 pair each — teapot, teacup, saucer. 

1 pair china pedestals for holding hats, 
4 food bowls. 

2 soap dishes. 

2 or 3 wash basins. 

4 pairs of assorted small china boxes for face powder, pins, etc. 
2 bowls for washing out the mouth. 

This set will cost abtfut $3 0 Peking currency and of course much more expensive 
ones may be purchased. As it is necessary to supply a betrothed girl with such articles 
it usually is not easy for the family concerned Hence they will often trade curios, 
valuable china and other articles to the china peddler in order to obtain the customary 
set for the bride. On such occasions the china peddlers make quite a bit of money to 
make up for the small profits of their ordinary business. 
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Second grade china peddler. 



T *su* i'zu* ch'i 4 riao 1 

n m ^ m * 



This peddler calls — 

"Huan* pen" erh\ ai— (ftf0) ''Exchange basins-ai 
Huan* wan 3 erh", ai— (^iBiiS^x) Exchange bowls *ai" 

At New Years every family needs extra rice bowls, plates or wash basins. So this 
peddler carries a stock of these made of low grade china which he trades for old clothing 
and old or broken articles of all kinds. 

The plates, bowls and basins are fastened on two baskets hung from the end of a 
bamboo stick "t'iao 1 tzu 3 " * n a most decorative manner Each article can be easily 

untied without dropping others cut and the peddler's two bundles swung one on each 
end of the pole look like two large beehives. 

This peddler will sell for money but prefers to trade his goods for old clothing, 
shoes, etc., as noted above. 
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China mender. 



Chi* 1 wan* er/r /*' 

m m % m 



This man like many of the other street peddlers has a "t'iao 1 tzu a " (jjfc^) which 
consists of two wooden boxes slung from the ends of a pole carried on the shoulders. On 
one of these he has a small gong which swings back and forth as he walks and is hit by 
two brass pendulums which also swing free. This makes the well known sound of the 
china mender or "Chu 1 wan* erh 2 ti 1 " (jgfliaW) as the Chinese say. 

These men formerly carried a small stove and soldered small brass articles, repaired 
locks, eta They used to be called "hsiao* lu 2 chiang'" (/J>j£E) or "the small stove 
workmen". This is even now their real name though since about 1900 they have almos 
all ceased to carry stoves and do brass work. 
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Their common name is "chii* wan* erh* ti 1 " (|ggag,w) 01 "bowl mender", and in 
this they are very expert. They can repair almost any kind of china or glass article. 
They do this by means of small metal clips or rivets made from iron or brass wire. 

The broken articles is first put into its original shape and bound when possible with 
string. The peddler then takes his very primitive hand drill, on which he uses a small 
bow, and drills one hole on either side of the crack. He next uses one of his small 
clips or rivets which he hammers into the two holes. This process is continued all 
along the break When the job is finished the plate or bowl is as good as new — 
unless you look on the underside of it. The uninitiated foreign housewife often uses 
plates for some months before she discovers they have been broken and fastened together 
again! 

The drill is nothing but a stick and bow such as the American Indians used to 
make fire. This small bow with string sufficiently loose to take a turn around a metal 
pointed stick Is all that is needed for the china mender to work miracles, He uses very 
small diamond chips which are inserted in the metal point of the drill stick in order to 
cut the holes for rivets in the china and glass. 
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Match peddler. 



ffuan* cA'u* Ung 1 er/r ti 1 

m u m s m 



Only the extravagant Chinese housewife buys matches. All others make use of 
the match peddlers who exchange matches for old paper and other articles as will be 
later explained. At the present time the matches used are the ordinary kind which 
are made commercially in Peking after the foreign model and which sell at about 
twenty- five coppers a box. These are called "yang 2 huo 3 " (j^jJt) or "foreign fire" 

Actually, matches are more often called "ch'ti 8 teng 1 erh 2 " (jRgg,) or "light 
bringers". This is of course the name used in olden times since matches have only been 
used in China for about fifty years. Prior to that time, flint and steel were used to 
make fire and the primitive match was a short piece of dried hemp stalk, ignited by a 
spark and blown into flame. 
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The match peddlers are divided into two kinds, men who carry a "t'iao 1 tzu ,M 
(jfcfO and old women who carry a basket. The first kind exchanges his matches for 
old metal cooking utensils, bottles, old shoes, large pieces of paper and old stoves 
and stove pipe. He also carries soap which he will exchange for broken articles. 
Whatever broken articles he collecls he takes outside of the Ha 3 Ta 3 Men 2 (p^n). 
"Hatamen Gate" where he and his fellows sell their broken articles to small merchants 
who deal in these goods and who conduct a small market there. 

As the peddlers walk along the streets they call out — 

"Yang 1 p'ing 1 tzu 3 mai* 

Fo 4 po l \i* mai* 

"I buy foreign bottles and broken glass". 

In addition to buying broken bottles, these peddlers will buy full bottles of wine 
from the servants in foreign and the wealthier Chinese families and sell them ba-A to 
the wine stores. This is a very nice arrangement for all concerned except the head of 
the house who may be buying his own wine in more ways than one. 

The second land of match peddler is the old women who carries a basket on her 
back. She does business on a much smaller scale and trades her matches for scrap 



paper and scraps of torn cloth. Sometimes these old women also carry a few cakes of 
soap for trade but their capital is only a few coppers, so they cannot have any sort of 
stock. These poor souls take their scraps and rags to a place just outside the Ch'i 2 
Hua f Men* f#Jfcfl\ ''Ch'ihuamen Gate" where they sell them to small merchants for 
making paper 

These old women call out in a very shrill and piercing voice — 
"Huan 4 ch'ii* teng 1 erh f " 
' 'Exchange matches" or 
"Huan 4 ch'ii* teng 1 lai a 
"Come and trade matches". 



Turnip and radish peddler. JT/t » 

This peddler has any number of calls and is heard in the cold weather. He calls 
in a very high voice and generally says — 
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"Sai 4 li 2 (lei), la 4 la* huan 4 "— 

"Compare with pears, if bitter I will exchange". 

or 

"Lo 2 po\ sai 4 li 2 , la 4 la 4 huan 4 "— (am?&3&*&) 
"Turnips comparable with pears, if bitter I will exchange". 

In the first call the sound shown as (lei) has no meaning. In the second call the 
words "lo 5 po 1 " (jflfip) meaning turnip must be explained. The characters for this 
actually read "lo 2 fu 2 " (gg) but are always spoken as "lo 2 po 1 " 

These peddlers either carry a basket or a "t'iao 1 tzu*" The basket carrier 

is seen and heard at night. He also carries a lantern. His basket is oblong in shape 
and made from "ching" t'iao*" or thorn bushes. This makes a very stropg basket 
such as used to carry coal and other heavy articles. In this basket he puts his. turnips 
and radishes, covering them with a thick cloth. The Chinese radishes grow voy large 
like turnips in size. 

The peddler with the "t'iao 1 tzu"' (fc^) carries a round wooden tray slung fa* 1 
one end of the pole and a "ching* t'iao 3 k'uang'" (ft&g) or thorn bush ^sto* oa 



other. He keeps most of his wares in the basket, only taking out a few to put on the 
tray. This peddler considers himself considerably above his brother who carries the 
basket. He does most of his business in the day time but at New Year's time he is seen 
out after dark also because he is especially clever at cutting the turnips and radishes into 
flower designs. 

The common design is to cut the turnip or radish like a lotus flower. The peddler 
places the turnip in his hand with the top( where leaves sprout) down. He then cuts off 
the point and rotates the turnip in his hand at the same time slicing the skin almost off. 
He next cuts the inside with parallel slices one way and then the other. The parts of 
the turnip open out to look quite like a flower. 

Naturally some peddlers are more expert than others and the ones having a "fiao 1 
tzu 3 " are supposed to be the most skillful of all. Some of them have a very special 
ability to cut a turnip or radish into a "kr po 1 tcng 1 " (jg 'p®) or turnip lantern. This 
is done by hollowing out the turnip until there is only a thin shell left. Then designs 
are made by carefully cutting off the skin in the desired pattern. When a light is placed 
inside it will of course shine through the white shell of the turnip where the skin has 
been removed. 
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The Chinese believe that the turnip has the ability to absorb poisons. It is popular 
in the winter because it seems to cure persons from the effects of coal gas. The Chinese 
coal balls made from coal dust and clay give off a lot of carbon monoxide. In small 
quantities this is very unpleasant and in large quantities often fatal. The turnip is 
supposed to cure headache and other ill effects of the coal gas. 



Stove peddler. 



Mafi pu* hui 1 ntu* lu z tzu* 

n * m * m * 



These peddlers are seen on the streets during the ninth and tenth months — the 
autumn — of the Chinese year. Their cry is 

"Kuo 1 k'uei 1 hi 2 tzu 3 " (fiS^fi^) — "Stoves made of asbestos". 

It will be noticed that the words of his call are not like the name of what he sells 
which is ' pu 4 hui 1 mu 4 hi 2 tzu*" or literally "stove made of wood which has 
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no ash". These peddlers have a "t'iao tzu" on each end of which is a shallow 

basket abotifc three feet in diameter made of thorn bush twigs. 

The stoves are carried in these baskets and are of various sizes. They are made 
of a sort of clay containing asbestos which comes from mines in eastern Hopei Province 
about fifty miles east of Peiping. This locality is not far from the "Tung 1 Ling 2 " 
or Eastern Tombs of the Manchu Emperors. 

The clay like material is mixed with water, moulded to shape and allowed to dry. 
The stoves are round in shape and have seven iron grate bars. In the smaller stoves 
these are fixed but in the larger ones the bars are removable. 



Trained mice man. aww/** 

9f * * 



In olden times up to and including the Ming Dynasty this was called "shu 3 hsi 
(MM) ox "mouse theatricals". It was later called "shua 3 hao 4 tzu 3 " (gRfc*) which term 
means "to play with mice". 
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The man carries a box slung over his shoulder on which is fixed a pole with a 
round disk near the top. Several small flags are stuck on the top of the pole for 
ornaments. The disk has holes in it and from it runs a rope ladder to the box. On 
the disk are generally the following: — 

(1) Small pagoda. 

(2) Small temple. 

(3) Wooden peach with hole in it. 

(4) Bucket hung on a string. 

(5) Wooden fish hung on a string. 

(6) Revolving wheel 

(7) Wooden stock to go around necklike used in olden times 
for punishment. 

When the mouse man goes along the streets he blows on a small horn called a "so* 
na 1 " f^uft). This is a foot three and a half inches in height and was originally brought 
to China from Annam. It is one of the instruments seen in all lands of Chinese musical 
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groups and is used in the theater, wedding and funeral processions, and by Buddhist and 
Taoist priests. 

When called into a compound to perform, the mouse man opens drawers in which 
are several mice in cotton nests. These mice climb the ladder, pull up the bracket and 
fish, run around the wheel and crawl through the peach, pagoda temple. The trainer 
sings and taps the box with a small stick which he sometimes uses to direct the mice 
around. Each mouse has his specialty and when finished is put back in his box and 
another taken out and put through his paces. 

After the mice have performed, the mouse man will ask what tunes you would 
like to hear and he then plays them on his small horn. This "so 3 m 1 " (jftPB) has a very 
small reed mouthpiece. There are seven holes on the front and one on the back The 
one on the back lets the surplus air out. The seven on the front correspond to the 
seven notes of the Chinese musical scale which are as follows: — 

Shang 3 — j; 
Kung 1 — I 
Ch'e 1 - $ 
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Ssu* — P3 

He 4 — 

Wu ! — £ 

Liu 4 — /t 
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Trained monkey man. 



Shut? Aou 1 erk 1 ti l 

% m a m 



The trained monkey men travel in pairs each carrying a box containing various 
hats and articles used by the monkey. They have a small dog and a goat 

The monkey opens the boxes himself and puts on the different kinds of hats. Then 
the little dog does a few tricks after which the monkey does a few turns on a pole or small 
ladder. The last part of the performance takes place with the monkey riding around att 
the goat's back. 
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During the performance one of the men sings and hits his gong. This is a large 
gong about two feet in diameter. 
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Trained bear man, 



Shua* keu* hsiung* tt* 

% m m m 



This man with Ms trained bear is seen at all times of the year. The bear is called 
a "kou 8 hsiung 2 " (^5j^|) or dog bear" because it is about the size of a large dog. 

The bear is trained to (1) swing a "ch'a 1 " (x) or fork like implement used by 

Chinese soldiers in ancient times. 

(2) use a M W ch'eng 1 tzu 3 " or "tiger stretcher" 
like the medicine man who sells "kao 1 yao*" (HH) or 
plasters. 

(3) put on a hat like that worn by officials in the time of 
the Manchus, 
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Puppet show. 



Skua* k'utt* lei 9 t*u* 

5? ws u * 



The Chinese puppet show is very much like our Punch and Judy performance. 
The apparatus is packed in two loads carried on either end of a pole. One load looks 
like a small house but opens out into a little stage, from the bottom of which hangs a 
cloth drape completely hiding the performer. The stage is propped up by means of the 
carrying pole. The other load consists of nested boxes in which are carried the puppets 
and other articles needed for the plays. 

Two of the most famous puppet plays are 

fl) "Wang 2 Hsiao 3 ta 8 lao 3 hu 3 " (£*tr**)— "Wang Hsiao hunts the tiger". In 
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this Wang Hsiao is eaten by the tiger. His wife goes after him, kills the tiger and 
drags Wang Hsiao from the tiger's mouth. 

(2) "Kao 1 Lao 3 Chuang 1 " (ggggH "The village of Kao Lao". This is one of the 
many stories about the mythical monkey, Sun 1 Hou 2 Erh 2 (ftffiift), from the "Hsi' Yu a 
Chi 4 " (HM) or "Journey to the West". 

The performer works the puppets from below and at the same time talks and hits 
a small gong when appropriate. When going in search of trade these puppet show men 
beat a terge gong and a small one. The former is about ten inches in diameter and 
flat with a level place in the center. It is hit three times with a thin piece of wood 
after which the large gong is struck once. This gong is about two feet in diameter. 
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Puppet Show. 



Travelling magicians. 5W •* * 

Pie** hi* fit er/P li l 

m m, & & w 



These travelling magicians can be seen at any temple fair. At odd times they 
travel up and down the "hutungs" ($fg]) of Peking giving entertainments when called 
into the courtyards. They travel in troups of three or four men. Just after the New 
Year they are in great demand for then the people are in a gala mood and wish to be 
amused. There are two general types as follows: — 

5W <u>- shan 1 ting 1 it 1 (Jg. % U] fit &!)) or lantern juggler; 

These men go along the "hutungs" beating a drum, striking a gong and clashing 
cymbals. They have a "t'iao 1 tzu' 1 " (jftjO on which is carried several large round 
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wooden boxes, each having several layers. These are called "yuan 2 lung" (nil)* In 
these boxes are carried the articles used for the performance. 

Their greatest stock in trade is "wu* hsi* fa 3 erh 2 " (^t^ffi) or "military tricks" 
using knives and swords, though they also do a little "wen 3 hsi* fa 3 erh 2 " or 
"literary tricks". The former includes turning somersaults in the air while holding 
lanterns and it is from this they get their name of "shua 5 ao 2 shan 1 teng 1 " (ij^rlifft) 
as they used to make believe they were imitating the evolutions of the "ao' * (^) which 
is a large dragon-like fish. "Literary tricks" include what foreigners term sleight of 
hand. 

Other tricks include: 

(1) "Hsiao 3 jen 2 erh 2 tsuan 4 fan 2 tzu 8 " (/hA^Sf? 1 ) in which a small boy is supposed 
to be put inside a large tile jar which has only a six inch mouth. The boy is wrapped in 
a cloth and thrown in the vase which is covered by the same cloth. The cloth is 
removed and the boy has supposedly disappeared into the jar and answers questions 
from inside it. Another covering of the jar brings the boy out and he is found sitting 
by the side of the jar. 
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(2) "Ch'ih 1 k'ang 1 p'en 1 huo 3 " or eating spongy rice flour and blowing 
out fire. 

(3) Turning somersaults on top of knives at the same time producing a tray with 
cups of water on it. 

(4) "Shan 1 p'an 2 tzu 3 " (JSS^) — m which a fan is used to fan a plate and cause it 
to rise from the table into the air. 

Pien* hsi* fiP erk* it 1 (@ |g ifc ft Kf) <w magicians. 

These men hit a gong as they go along the streets. They also carry their apparatus 
in boxes in the same manner as the jugglers. Their tricks are done by sleight of hand and 
include those familiar to any foreigner such as changing rice to water, frogs under rice 
bowls to mice, producing small bowls full of water and gold fish and many others of 
a like nature. Their producing of small balls out of the air is usually very well done 
and as many as ten are seemingly caught from the atmosphere. 
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Running land boat. 



This man has two and often three young boys with him. Their apparatus consists 
of a boat made from doth and bamboo, a false horse's head and false lion's head. They use 
a large gong, drum and symbols as they go along the streets to advertize their arrival 
and these instruments are utilized as well during the entertainment. 

The show usually consists of the following: — 

(1) The head man sits on the ground and beats the drum and cymbals while the 
two small boys- — one of which is dressed as a girl — go through with the act which 
consists of singing. 
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(2) In this part of the act the boy dressed in girl's clothing rides around on a 
horse and sings a well known song: 1 chao 1 chun 1 ch'u 1 sai 4 " (Bgg-tfJS) which tells of 
famous actors and authors of the Han ($) Dynasty. This is called "P'ao* Chu 2 Ma*" 
(ityftJG) - Riding the Bamboo Horse. 

(3) For the third act we have an historical anecdote called "Ta 4 t'ou 2 he 2 shang* 
tou 4 Liu 3 Tsui 4 " {*ftft@M#|l$). This is the story of a large headed Buddhist priest 
who was very much wrapped up in his religious studies. One day a fox fairy changed 
into a beautiful girl called Liu 3 Tsui 4 (#J$) who tries to seduce the priest. She is 
unsuccessful and the priest goes on with his devotion?. This is pantomimed in dancing. 

(4) The last act is the 4 p'ao 3 han 4 ch'uan 2 " fftfL||}) or "running land boat". The 
boy dressed as a girl gets inside the boat and unstraps his small girl's feet of wood on 
which he has been teetering around for the first part of the show. He arranges these 
so it looks as though he was really sitting on the boat. He then runs around to the 
accompaniment of dram and symbols. The other boy uses a pole as though pushing 
the boat. 
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Almanac peddler. TT^t 



The man is called an almanac peddler but he also sells the small leaflets containing 
songs or rhymes called "ch'ang* pen 3 erlr" (ngjfcS). The almanacs are in demand from 
about the tenth month of the year through the first month of the following year. 
During this time the peddler calls out— "Huang 5 li\ ta 1 pen 3 erh 2 huang 2 li 4 " (Kg,* 
jjgjwj) or "Almanacs, complete almanacs". 

The complete almanacs have thirty-two pages and contain all sorts of information. 
Among the subjects covered may be mentioned — 
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1. Rain table — which depends on the number of dragons available each year to 
look after the water; if only one dragon the rainfall will be great, if the maximum of 
six dragons are available, then a dry year is forecast, 

2. Notes and photographs of most prominent Chinese officials. 

3. Tables for telling fortunes by the different arrangement of six coins. 

4. Table of characters which may be written and burned to cure minor ailments. 

5. Signs of the zodiac (Chinese system). 

6. Meaning of certain dreams, 

7. Fortune telling tables. 

8- Horoscope table using the nine great stars. 
9. Description of the modern marriage ceremony. 

10. Table showing colors of clothes suitable for the year. 

1 1 . Tables showing each month and day and telling the days suitable for weddings, 
funerals, inviting guests, repairing houses, taking medicine, planting crops, 
visiting friends and in fact covering every phase of Chinese life. 

During the month of the year when this peddler does not sell almanacs he makes 
his living by peddling small pamphlets which contain rhymes or songs which are sung 
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on the streets^-many of them quite vulgar. The peddler will teach the approximate 
song to any who buy the words. 
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Milk liquor peddler* 

x • m 

This peddler cries — 

'T yao 1 ao 1 lao 4 wei*" (l^HQq|ft«K) milk liquor). 

The first three words and the last are meaningless and for sound only. The word 
"lao 4 " (gs) means a sort of liquor made mostly of milk This originated in Mongolia. 
The milk is first heated and a little 1 chiang 1 mi 3 chili 3 " (jl^fS) glutinous rice wine 
added. This is cooled on ice and makes a sort of jelly. 

Tliis peddler carries two large round wooden boxes with covers — (yuan 3 lung J (Hfl|) 
— one on each end of a pole borne on his shoulder (t'iao 1 ^). In each is a large piece 
of ice surrounded by the liquor and a large assortment of small china bowls. 

The peddler carries three dice and gambles with a prospective purchaser. The 
dice are thrown in an empty bowL If the peddler wins the purchaser gets his drinks 
free, otherwise he pays so much per bowl. The peddler always wins because the 
purchaser after all can only drink a few bowls of the cold liquid. 
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Picture peddler. 



Mai* hua* er& tf 1 

I 1 % K 



This peddler calls — 

"Hua 4 erh 2 lai s -(Ba#) 
Mai 4 hua 4 erh 2 — "(JHES) 
This peddler sells pictures of legendary of historical nature, famous scenic views 
and likenesses of groups from well known plays. There are two sizes for sale— the 
large are about 2 ft. x 3 ft. and the small about \\ ft. by 1 ft. They are printed on a 
cheap white paper by means of wood blocks, after which the various colors are put on 
by hand. 
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These pictures come from Yang 2 Liu* Ch'ing 1 (ftWit), a village southwest of 
Tientsin, where the work is done by the women and children of the village in their 
spare time. 

The peddler carries rolls of these pictures wrapped in a piece of reed window 
curtain f^H^ wei 3 lien 2 tzu 3 ), slung over his shoulder by a piece of rope. The pictures 
sell for from 4 to 10 double coppers each, 

After purchase the pictures are pasted on the walls of the houses in the childrens' 
rooms. The women tell stories from them and they also serve as decorations — an always 
visable Mother Goose! 

At the present time more modern printing methods introduced in Tientsin 
Shanghai and other places are producing clearer pictures for the same price and the 
old trade is fast losing ground. 

Another sort of picture seller is the man who operates on a somewhat larger scale. 
They sell pictures usually from the 15th to the end of the of the last month of the 
year. These peddlers erects a matting shed at some busy corner or on a much 
frequented "hufung (fi^). Each one has his own particular song or chant to attract 
the passer by and hopes to attract a purchaser. 
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Many of these songs and rhymes are most amusing and the one given below is 
merely a sample:— 

"Tung 1 i 1 chang 1 , hsi 1 i l chang 1 (m— §K) 
Tieh 1 tsai* wu 1 li 3 , Hang 4 fang 1 fang 1 (ttfcgMKftft) 
ChW ch'ung 2 i 1 chien 4 , hsin 1 huan 1 hsi 3 JLifrflfcW) 
Chin 1 nien 2 kai 4 hsia 4 , kuo 4 nien 2 ti l fang 5 ". (4*^gTiB 

Roughly translated the doggerel would be something like this: — 

"A picture to the east and one to the west 
Paste them on the room walls, that is best, 
The bed bugs see them, are happy and carouse 
This year, you build for us next year's house!". 
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Gate god peddler. 



Mai* men 2 shen* it* 

m m m 



This one says — 

"Men 2 shen 2 lai 1 — (nfl*) 
Kua 4 ch'ien 2 ertr— " 

or 

"Gate gods have arrived, and money to hang up!'\ 

He sells picture of the two gate gods which are pasted one on either side of the 
outer gates to Chinese compounds and also the doors to buildings inside the main gates, 
In addition, he sells "kua 4 ch'ien 2 erh"" which are paper hangings cut in filigree 

designs and hung from the tops of doors of the stores and small houses. 
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The gate gods used on the majority of outer gates are Ch'in 2 Ch'iung 1 and 
Ching* Tei 3 fftffi actual character Te). These are two famous warriers of the Tang* (jgf) 
Dynasty. The story is that T'ang 2 Ming 2 Huang 2 one of the famous emperors of 

the T'ang 2 Dynasty, had two dreams in which he visited the moon and also the 18 Buddhist 
Hells. At the latter place he saw the two officers Ch'in 2 Ch'iung 2 and Ching* Tei 9 
guarding one of the gates. He asked them what they were doing and they said they 
were to prevent the very bad spirits from entering. When the emperor awoke he gave 
instructions to have pictures of these two officials pasted on the gates. The meaning of 
this custom is of course to keep evil from entering the compound. 

On the gates of the Princes and Dukes of the Manchu regime (Fu 3 /ff) the gate 
gods are two pictures of Chung' K'uei 2 (*£), a scholar of the Han 4 Dynasty who 
lived in Chung 1 Nan 2 Shan* (&HjUl) in Shensi. One night while Tang 2 Ming 2 Huang 
(jlil), the famous T'ang 2 Dynasty emperor, was sleeping he dreamed of seeing Chung 
K'uei and asking his name. When the emperor awoke he ordered a well known artist 
called Wu 2 Tao*-Tzu 3 to paint Chung* K'ueiV picture. From this time on 

gates of "Fu 3 " (#) had a picture of Chung 1 K'uei 2 pasted on each part of the divided 
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doors. The figure on the right side was dressed in a red robe and the one on the left in 
a blue robe. 

It is interesting to note here that the red robe (hung 5 p'ao 2 «r.fc) was the color 
worn by a "chuang* yuan 2 " (jRx) or scholar of the first grade. Blue was worn by 
scholars of the second grade or "chin 4 shih 4 " («±) and also by those of the second 
grade or "chii 8 jen 2 " (*A)- 

Other pictures which are used to paste on the doors of rooms inside the gates are 
of 'Tien 1 Kuan 1 " {%fs), the diety supposed to look after all the literary officials. 

The "Kua 4 ch'ien 2 erh a " hanging money) are oblong sheets of very thin red 

or green paper cut into filigree designs which are hung from the door sills of stores and 
small residences. Either one of these or five are used depending on the space available. 
The origin of this "Kua 4 ch'ien 2 erh 2 " must have come from the old feeling that 

like attracts like and to hang paper money over the door would bring in more money. 
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Pomegranate blossom peddler. 



Mai* shih- iiu* hua x erh* * 

I 5 18 1 S (J 



This man calls — 

"Shih" liu 2 hua 1 erh 2 lai 1 , chien 3 yang* erh 2 t'iao 1 ". 

"Pomegranate blossoms have arrived, choose your own kind!". 

This peddler, most frequently an elderly woman, carries one or more paper boxes 
of artificial pomegranate blossoms on her back. These flowers are made of paper or 
silk and sold in single blossoms with two green leaves fastened to a metal pin* The 
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paper ones usually have an iron pin, the silk ones a brass pin. At New Year's time 
every woman and girl puts one of these pomegranate blossoms in their hair, and also 
places five of them, one on each of the top five bread dumplings which are placed 
on the family altar at New Year's time. These dumplings are placed on five plates, 
each having five dumplings, which are placed in a pyramid. The five dumplings of the 
top plate have the five pomegranate blossoms stuck in them. 

The pomegranate blossom peddler also sells sets of small pictures used on the altars 
at New Year's time. Each set consists of five colored pictures of the Eight Immortals 
or similar subjects with a pin for attaching the picture to fruit or other food on the 
altar. These pictures are called "kung* hua 1 " or picture used for worship. 

The use of five blossoms, five pictures, etc. in altar articles and in fact the 
common use of the numeral five in all things Chinese has its origin in the five elements 
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"chin", mu', shui*. huo\ tV" (&*7k*±) or metal, wood, water, fire and earth and 
the "wu hsing" (2u,s}— or five planets: 

Chin 1 metal) Venus. 
Mu* wood) Mercury. 

Shui* (7K water) Mars. 

Huo" fire) Jupiter. 

TV (± earth) Saturn 
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New Year's pudding peddler. 



Mat* nien 2 kao 1 it 1 

n * m « 



The pudding man calls — 

"Chiang 1 mi' ti 1 je 4 nien' kao 1 " toftttffl^) 

or 

"Hot glutinous rice pudding*'. 
This man pushes a small cart on which is a stove, iron bowl for cooking, and other 
necessities. The pudding is made elsewhere in the form of dumplings or cut into 
squares. It is then placed in a wooden basket having several tiers (lung 2 t'i 4 ffigl). 
This basket is placed over the iron bowl in which there is water and the steam keeps the 
pudding hot The wood used for this basket and for practically all of the wooden 
containers of the peddlers is willow (liu* shu 4 Ifflffil 

in 




NEW YEAR'S PUDDING PEDDLER ft * m ft maK nfen* kao' tl 1 



Lamp bowl peddler. 



Mai* teng 1 chih 1 man* erh- ti l 

n * * at a & 



This man calls — 

"Shu 3 teng* chih' wan* erh 2 lai 2 yo 1 " 

(* II i W S * 1) 
"Numerous lamp bowls have cornel". 

This peddler sells small bowls made of clay, baked and painted yellow. These are 
about an inch and a half in diameter and have a small depression in the bottom. In 
this depression is placed a small wick made from "teng* hua 1 erh* chin"" a 
kind of yellow paper. This wick is dipped in sesame oil (hsiang* yu 2 Sfft), placed in 
the bowl and lighted when incense is burned on the family altar. 
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LAMP BOWL PEDDLER £ tt % m S tt mar* teng* chih 1 wan 3 erh^tj 1 



The word "shu*" (jfc) is used because a number of these bowls are always purchased, 
generally 48 or 108 — these figures taken from the number of important stars in the 
heavens (2 x 48 12, one for each month). The "lamp bowls" are placed on a table 
or whatever is used as an altar. They are just behind the altar vessels or "wu kung'" 
(3lfft)- These vessels are — (1) incense burner in the center; (2) one cantlestick on either 
side; (3) one flower vase on either side of the candlesticks. Anyone particularly 
interested in the use of these small lights and their connection with the stars may 
look up "shun" 1 hsing 1 " fag). 

The peddler carries a "t'iao 1 tzu'" with two large shallow baskets in which are 
piled the small bowk. These are sold the first eight days of the New Year and used on 
the eight nights as noted above. 

The first day is given to worshipping Yu 1 Huang 2 (SJfc), the God of the Heavens, 
and all the lesser dieties ("ch'uan 3 to*" £f|)- The second day, Ts'ar Shen 3 Yeh 2 (jtfttt 
the God of Wealth) is worshipped. The third day or perhaps the fourth, fifth, sixth or 
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seventh are used to worship one or more of the dieties according to whichever ones are 
popular in that particular section of the country. 

From the 1st until the 15th of the New Year the worship of the ancestors and the 
various members of the Buddhist pantheon is customary. 
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Sesame stalk peddler. 



Map chih 1 mtr chirk 1 it 1 

k % % m n 



Tliis peddler calls out — 

"Chih 1 ma" clueh 1 erlr lai 2 , |J|fg£|) 

Sung 1 mu 4 chih 1 ". 
"Sesame stalks have come and also pine branches". 

These peddlers are seen and heard only around Chinese New Year. They sell the 
stalks of the sesame plant (sesamum indicum) and pine or fir tree branches. These 
articles are carried by a "t'iao 1 tzu 3 " (ft^f) as are the wares of so many street peddlers. 

The sesame stalks are about five feet in length and fifteen or twenty are done up 
in a bundle which is about six inches in diameter. Each household buys four or five 
bunches, and scatters the stalks about the compound or yard on the evening of the last 
day of the year. This is called "t'sai* sui*" 
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SESAME STALK PEDDLER ■» 2 flt #M£ j mal* chih J ma 3 chfeM erh= 



In olden times the compound gates were never closed on New Year's Eve. With 
the stalks scattered in the yard it was always possible for the people merry making 
inside the houses to tell when callers entered the compound due to the cracking of the 
sesame stalks under the guests' feet. 

The pine or fir branches are used as an ornament and also a small amount is 
burned to give the rooms a pleasant odor. 



Knife sharpener. Ma% 

r m n » 

The knife sharpeners call — 

"Mo 4 chien* tzu 3 lieh 1 ao 4 (jB^HP gljflft) ■ 
Ch'iang 3 0 fan 3 tao 3 tzu"\ tosSTJ*) 

In addition to having a call these men are divided into two classes, one blowing a 
long horn and the other clanking several flat pieces of metal together. The latter is the 
more ancient sign of the knife sharpener. 
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KNIFE SHARPENER m m * m 7) «r mo* chien* Uu& mo* tao 1 t! 1 



The long horn is about four feet long and made in three sections which slide 
one inside the other. It is supposed to have come from "Kuei 1 Tzu 1 Kuo~ ,; (|£i£Hj)> a 
small country near Tibet. Just how it came to be used by the loiife sharpeners is not 
clear but they have blown it for many years. They usually blow three blasts changing 
the note in the middle of each. 

About 1895 this type of horn was adopted by the Manchu Banner troops in place 
of the conch shell horn which they used as a bugle. After the Boxer trouble, however, 
Yuan" Shih*-k*ai 8 (SiSKl) started to organize his troops along foreign lines and 
discarded these long brass horns for the more up to date bugle. 

The pieces of metal which the majority of the knife sharpeners use instead of a 
horn are called "ching 1 kuei 1 yeh 4n (|SS33§) or leaves used to startle the women's 
rooms". These flat pieces of iron — generally four in number — are about four to five 
inches and about two or three inches wide. In the top end which is slightly narrower 
than the bottom are two holes by which each slab is slung slightly lower than the other 
The series is fastened to a piece of wood which serves as a handle. The knife sharpener 
walks along with this in his hand and clanks the flat pieces of iron together 
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The "ching 1 kuei 1 yeh 4 " (KBQ$) is spoken of in Ming (jg) Dynasty books. The 
idea of 'startling the women's rooms" was to remind the women that they should 
sharpen their scissors and get to work on their sewing. 

There are many theories as to the origin of the * ching kuei yeh". Some say that 
they may have been old mirrors as the knife sharpener polished the metal mirrors in 
olden days and perhaps sold new or traded broken mirrors as well 

Another version is that the metal slabs came from the "t'ieh* pan*" (flfcfi) — an 
ancient musical instrument. In this however the iron plates were strung parallel and 
not offset as are the ones used by the knife sharpener. 

Some people say that the iron slabs are very much like the shape of a very ancient 
knife used in prehistoric times. This is supposed to have had a round blade like the 
knife used by makers of "lung* t'i'" (jftffi). This "lung 2 t'i 4 " is a sieve like arrangement 
made of a circular willow strip about four inches wide. Across the bottom of this are 
fastened bamboo slats. The Chinese use the ''lung 2 t'i*" (fggg) to steam bread and for 
many other things in the kitchen. 
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The Chinese say the most likely story is that the "ching 1 kuei 1 yeh*" (£91%) were 
old iron plates from the armor used in ancient times. The knife sharpeners of olden days 
sharpened swords, axes and other weapons, and cleaned the rust off the armor plates. 
They of course also repaired broken armor and replaced worn out pieces. The work of 
keeping the iron plates sewed to the cloth underneath — which was silk or similar strong 
material — was in the hands of the women of the household. Hence it seems most likely 
that the sound of the clanking armor plates would "startle the women's rooms" and 
remind them that their lord and master's armor must be cleaned, repaired and put ni 
condition for use at any time. 

Knife Sharpener's song . 
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Ho Qhfen tev t**h Go* Chiang ti ton tao tzv . 
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